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PRICE TEN CENTS. _ 





LOANERS’ BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) 
Continental Life Building, 

22 Nassau SrreEeT, New York. 





This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
TIONS, advances on SECURITIES and receives DE- 
POSITS. 

Accounts of Bankers, Manufacturers and Merchants 
will receive special attention. 

cr FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on CUR 
RENT BALANCES and liberal facilities offered to our 
CUSTOMERS. 

DORR RUSSELL, President. 
A. F. WrrmartTa, Vice-President. 
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JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 


Bankers, 


No. 59 Wall St., New York. 


Gold and Currency received on deposit subject to 
eheck at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Acconnts at the rate 
of Your per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of 
each month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent interest. 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
commission. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canadas. 





The Most Dangerous Man 
in America! 





The Independent Tract Society solicit orders forthe 
above startling Tract—a real bombshell, at the rate of 
75 cents per hundred, or 50 cents per half hundred. 
Working-men and women, send forit! Let a million 
copies be sown! 

INDEPENDENT TRACT SOCIETY, Clinton, Mass., 
or Ruchester, N. Y. 


NOTICE.—Owing to our books having been lost 
through the rascality of enemies, we are compelled to 
ask members to send names and P. O. addresses again. 
Let no one write desiring reply without inclosing 

tamps for postage. 


Send stamp for catalogue, circnlars, ctc. 
A. BRIGGS DAVIS, 
223 Brown st., Rochester, N. Y. 


‘TO THE AFFLICTED. 


Having permanently located at Chicago, I am pre- 
pared to treat all classes of diseases both medicinally 
and magnetically. The success I have hertofore met 
with in magnetic treatment is a sufficient guarantee 
for the future. 

Those who cannot come to see me in person should 
write to me sending photograph; but it is better to 
come to my rooms if possibie. 


D. W. HULL, 
148 W. Washington si., Chicago. 











AGRICULTURAL & FAMILY WEEKLY 
JOURNAL OF THE WEST. 
H. N. F. LEWIS, Editor and Proprietor, 
WITH AN 
Able and Practical Editorial Staff, 


AND AN 
EFFICIENT CORPS OF SPECIAL AND VOLUN- 
TARY CONTRIBUTORS, 
TERMS: 
$2.50 per Year; $2 in Clubs of Four or More. 


SPLENDID INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS. 


A PLUCKY PUBLISHER. 
[From the Chicago Daily Sun, Nov. 30, 1871.} 


** One of the most remarkable examples of Chicago 
pluck and energy is given by Mr. H. N. F. Lewis, pro- 
prietor of the Wes/ern Rural, one of the ablest and 
most widely circulated agricultural journals in the 

. Mr, Lewis lost by the fire one of the most 
complete and valuable printing and publishing estab- 
lishmente in the West, and also his residence and 
household goods. Yet he comes to the surface again 
with unabated ardor, re-establishes himself at No. 407 
West Madison street, where he has gathered new ma- 
terial for his business, and from which point he has 
already issued the first number (since the fire) of the 
Western Rural, the same size and in the same form as 
previous to the flery storm. Nobody would imagine, 
on glancing at the neat, artistic head and well-filled 
pages of the Rural that anything uncomfortably warm 
or specially disastrous had ever happened toit. Suc- 
cess to Lewis and his excellent Rural. Chicago ought 
to feel proud of it.”’ 


The Larges 


oe Handsomest Paper for 


"oung People.’’ 


THE 


Young Folks’ Rural, 


A RURAL AND LITERARY MONTHLY JOURNAL 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE OF COUNTRY AND CITY, 


TERMS: 
$1.50 per Year; $1 in Clubs of Four or More. 


A PAIR OF BEAUTIFUL BERLIN CHROMOS, MOUNTED 
AND VARNISHED, SENT POSTPAID Aas A GIFT To 


EVERY YEARLY SUBSCRIBER. 


The Young Folks’ Ruralis a novelty among publi- 
cations for Young People—entirely a “‘ new idea,” and 
different from any other in style and character, Six- 
teen pages and sixty-four columns—the largest news- 
paper in Chicago / 


WHAT “THEY SAY.” 
[From the Chicago Evening Post.) 


“if, N. F. Lewis, Esq., the well-known publisher of 
that admirable ap h the Western Rural, is publish- 
ing a monthly rfral and literary journal, under the title 
of the Young Folks’ Rural. * * * Mr. Lewie 
is just the mav to make it a ‘big thing. *” 


[From the Letter of a Western Mothes.) 


“The Young Folks’ Rural is just what our dear 
children need. Altogether it is a noble enterprise, and 
will do an untold amount of good. It is the ‘ parents’ 


thanking you.”’ 


[From a Schou Teacher.) 


**T am a teacher, and take the paper for the benefit 
and amusement of my pupils. Eyes are brighter and 
lessons better learned when the Young Folks’ Rural 
makes its appearance. 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS SENT FREE. 


Addreés, H. N. F. LEWIS, Publisher, 


Chicago, Ml. 





Both Western Rural and Young Folks’ Rural furnished 
king for One Year for $3.00, 
Moa 4 > 8 dn a 


THE 
Western Rural, 





assistant,’ and all thinking parents will join me in } 
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Ladies? Own Magazine. 


THE {ONLY FIRST-CLASS LITERARY, HOUSE- 
HOLD AND FASHIONABLE MAGAZINE IN 
THE WEST, 


AND 
THE ABLEST, BEST AND MOST POPULARIN 
AMERICA. 


CHARMING STORIES, INSTRUCTIVE ESSAYS, 
BEAUTIFUL POEMS, 
Live Editorials, Superb Engravings. 


‘ 





OVER TWENTY ABLE WRITERS EN- 
GAGED UPON IT. 


Only $2.00 a Year, or Twenty Cents a Copy, 
AND A 


SUPERB ORIGINAL OIL CHROMO, WORTH $5, 
FREE. 
SUBSCRIBE AND MAKE UP A CLUB, AND 
SECURE A HANDSOME PREMIUM. 


We will send the Lapres’ Own three months on 
trial for 50 cents, and allow that to count as the sub- 
scription if you renew for the balance of the year. A 
new volume begins July 1. 

M. C. BLAND & CO., Publishers, 
287 W. Madison St., Chicago, D1. 


Ula) Baki 


Showing how Interest on Money can be abolished by 








Free Competition. 
By Wm. B. GREENE. 
Sixth thousand. Price 2 cents. 


Yours or Mine: 


An Essay to show the TRUE BASIS OF PROPERTY 


and The Causes of its Unequal Distribution. 
By E. H. Heyrwoop. 


Twentieth thousand. Price 15 cents. 


ALSO, BY THE SAME, 


Hard Cash: 


Showing that Financial Monopolies hinder Enterprise 





and defraud both Labor and Capital; that Panics and 


Business Revulsions will be effectively prevented only 


FREE MONEY. 


Fifth thousand. Price 15 cents. 


through 


All the above sold wholesale and retail by 
the 


Co-Onerative Publishing Co., 





PRINCETON, MASS. 


RAILROAD IRON, 


FOR SALE 
BY S. W. HOPKINS & CO, 


71 BROADWAY. 





TOLEDO, PEORIA 


WARSAW RAILWAY, 


SECOND MORTGAGE CON. 


VERTIBLE 7 PER 


CENT. CURRENCY BONDS. 


INTEREST WARRANTS PAYABLE 


OCTOBER AND APRIL, 


PRINCIPAL 1886, 


We offer for sale $100,000 of the above bonds in 
block. Ly, act of reorganization of theCompany hese 
bonds are convertible into the First Preferred Shares 
of the Company, which amounts to only 17,000 shares, 
and into the Consolidated Bonds (recently negotiated 
at Amsterdam) of six millions of dollars, which cover 
tbe entire line of 730 miles of completed road, to 
gether with all the rolling stock and real property, to 
the value of more than ten millions of dollars. I'he 
road crosses the entire State of Hlinois amd connect 
with the mammoth iron bridges spanning the Missi « 
sippi at Keokuk and Burlington. The income of tho 
road for the year will net sufficient to pay interest on 
all the bonded indebtedness and dividend on ths pre. 


ferred shares. 


Fo. terms tpply to 


CLARK, DODGE & vU., 





' 
Corner Wall and William crc. 
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The Spiritual Mystery; 


OR, 


“The New Mola,’ 


Is in its third thousand, and revolutionizing human 

thought on Spiritualism. It will be mailed for 60 cents, 

It contains what can nowhere else on eafth be found, 
Address, 


Kate V. Corson, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
THE PROGRESSIVE COM MUNITY, 
Cedarvale, Howard Co., Kansas, 


Desire correspondence with persons wishing for a 
Community home. 


Address (inclosing stamp) 
J. G. TRUMAN, Secretary. 


Recent Radical Reading. 


The Essence of Religion. 
GOD THE IMAGE OF MAN. 


Man’s Dependence upon Nature the last and only 
source of Religion. 


Translated from the German of Ludwig Feuerbach, 
by Prof. A. Loos. 12mo., cloth, $1; paper, 60 cents. 
Materialism; 


Its Ancient History, its Recent Development, its Prac- 
tical Beneficence. 


By Dr. L. Buechner, author of ‘Force and Matter,” 
**Man in Nature,” etc., etc. Translated from the au- 
thor’s manuscript by Professor A. Loos. 25 cents. 

The Chitdhood of the World ; 
A Simple Account of Man in Early Times. 

By Edward Ciodd, F. R. A. 8. 12mo. Paper, 50 

cents. Cloth, 75 cents. é; 
The Religion of ITwmanity. 

By O. B. Frothingham. Second Edition, with Fine 
Steel Portrait. mo, eloth. Price $1.50. 
Christianity and Materialism Con- 

trasted. 

By B. F. Underwood. A handsome forty-five page 
pamphlet. 15 cents. 
MR, UNDERWOOD’S BEST LECTURE, 
The Influence of Christianity on 
Civilization, 

Eighty-eight page pamphlet. Price 25 cents. 

The Religion of Inhumanity. 
A caustie criticism of “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 

By Frederic Harrison. Price 20 cents. 


Lecture on Buddhist Nihilism. 


By Prof. Max Mueller. Translated from the German. 
A brilliant defense of Buddha. Price 1 cents. 


The Relation of Witchcraft to Re- 
ligion. 
By A. C. Lyall. Price 15 cents. 
A Positivist Primer. 

A series of Familiar Conversations on the Religion of 
Humanity, dedicated to the only Superior Being man 
can ever know, the great but imperfect God, Human- 
ity, in whose image all other gods were made, and 
for whose service all other gods exist, and to whom 


all the children of men owe Labor, Love and Wor- 
ship. Price 75 cents. 


The Truth About Love: 
A Proposed Sexual Morality, based upon the Doc- 


trine of Evolution, and Recent Discoveries in Med- 

ical Science. Price $1.50. 

Any of the above books sent free by mail upon re- 
ceipt of price. 

Address, 





ASA K. BUTTS & CO., 
36 Dey Street, 
New York. 





DENTAL NOTICE. 
DR. AMMI BROWN, 


HAS REMOVED TO 
125 West Forty-second St., 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
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TWENTY YEARS PRACTICE. 





DR. PERKINS 
Gan be consulted as usual at his office, 


No. 9 FIFTH STREET (South Side), 
OPPOSITE PUBLIC SQUARE, 
KA NSAS cl TY, MO., 


Or by mail, box 1,227, on the various symptoms of Pri- 
vate Diseases. The afflicted will take notice that] am 
the only man on the American continent that can cure 
you of Spermatorrhea, Loss of Manhood, etc., caused 
by self abuse or disease. I challenge the combined 
medical faculty to refute the above statement by suc- 
cessful competition. The symptoms of cisease pro- 
duced by nightly seminal emissions or by excessive 
sexual indulgence, or by self abuse are as follows: 
Loss of memory, sallew countenance, pains in the 
Back, weakness of limbs, chronic costiveness of the 
bowels, confused vision, blunted intellect, loss of con- 
fidence in approaching strangers, great nervousness, 
fetid breath, consumption, parched tongue and fre- 
quently insavity and death, uniess combated by scien- 
tific medical aid. Reader, remember Dr. Perkins is 
the only man that will guarantee to cure you or refund 


the fee if a cure is not permanently made. Also re- 
member that I am permanently located at No.9 Fifth 
street. 8. S., opposite the public square, Kansas City 
Mo., and I have the largest medical rooms in the city. 
Call and see me; a irieadly chat costs you nothing, 
and all is strictly confidential. Post box, 1,227. 


Dr. PERKINS, 
Kansas City. Mo. 


JUST OUT. 
THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN: 
By WINWOOD READE. 
Full 12mo. Cloth. 545 pp. Price, post paid, $3. 








‘‘Tt is a splendid book. You may depend upon it.’, 

—Chas. Bradlaugh to the Pub r 
[From the *‘ Daily Graphic. ] 

‘Those who wish to learn the tendencies of mod- 
ern thought and to look at past history from the stand- 
point of one who accepts the doctrine of evolution in 
its entirety, would do well to read this remarkable 
book. All the radicalhsms of the times, in philosophy 
and religion, are restated here with remarkable vigor 
and force.” 

The Hartford “ Evening Post’? says, “ That iis 
brilliant rhetoric and its very audacity give it a fatal 
charm.”’ 


THE 


MASCULINE CROSS 


AND 
ANCIENT SEX WORSHIP, 
By SHA ROCCO. 

A curious and remarkable work, containing the 
traces of ancient myths in the current religions of to- 
day. 

70 pp. 26 illustrations, 12mo. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, 
&1. 

It contains an original chapter on the Phalli of Cali- 
fornia. which will be new even to scholars. It is fall 
of the deepest research and soundest scholarship. 


The Question of Hell; 


An Essay in New Orthodoxy. 
By A. PURITAN. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
The ablest treatise on this burning theme which has 
been published yet. 
ublished and for sale by 


Asa K. Butts & Co., 





WM. DIBBLEE, 
LADIES’ HAIR DRESSER, 


84 BROADWAY, 
Has removed from his Store to the 


FIRST FLOOR; 


where he will continue to conduct his business in all 
its branches TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. CHEAPER 
than heretofore, in consequence of the difference in 
his rent. 


CHATELAINE BRAIDS. 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S W1GS8. 


and everything appertaining tothe business will be 
kept on hand and made to order. 


DIBBLA. \WANIA for stimulating, JAPONICA for 
soothing am the MAGIC TAR SALVE for promoting 
the growth m the hair, constantly on hand. 

Consultation on diseases of the Scalp, Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, from 9 a. m. till 3 P. M. 

Also, his celebrated 


HARABA ZEIN, 


less preparation ever made for the complexion. No 
lady sbould ever be without it. Can be obtained only 
at 


WM. DIBBLEE’S, 
85 Broadway, Up-stairs, 





SPIRITUALISM. 


ALL ABOUT 


CHAS. H. FOSTER 


The Wonderful Medium. 


The compiler of this work, George C. Bartlett, says 
in the introduction: ‘* While making an extended 
tour through the principal cities of the United States 


or FLESH BEAUTIFITER, the only pure and harm- } 





with Mr. Foster, I made it my especial business to in- | 
vite the editors of the principal newspapers and jour- | 
nals to investigate the phenomena as they occurred in | 
Mr. Foster's presence, Having confidence in the fair- | 
ness and justice of the editorial corps throughout the | 
country, and believing that they weuld give truthful 
accounts of their experiences during the seances, I 
have in this little pamphlet republished a series of ar- 
ticles from the leading — of the Union. The 
reader must bearin mind that in nearly every case 
these articles have been written by men who are on- 
posed to Spiritualism. In some instances, we are com 
pelled to say, that on account of the unpopularity of 
the cause in some quarters, it was deemed inexpedi 
ent by the writers to give the more incredible and — 
startling occurrences as they were witnessed. Not- 
withstanding this, this little volume is put forth with 
the hope that it may lead persons to investigate these 
»yhenomena, who, unbelieving now, may be ied to be- 
ieve in a spiritual life. This accomplished, it will 
not go forth in vain.” 





Price 50 cents, postage free. 


For sale, wholesale and reiail, by COLBY & RICH, 
at No. 9 Montgomery Place, Boston, Mass. 


NT EBRASKA STATE REGISTER,—A | 
~ 40 column paper, published at the State capital; 

full of Nebraska news; bas a Big Chief correspondent, | 
who delineates Indian customs, in peace and in war. | 





a year in advance. Address, 
WM. C. CLOYD, Lincoln, Neb. 


\T EBRASKA INTELLIGENCE AGEN-. 
4 CY.—Full information of business openings of 


any kind, iu Nebraska, sent on receipt of $9. Address | 


JNO. M. BRADFORD & CO., | 
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36 Dey street, New York. 
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Publications of Walt Whitman, the 
Greatest of Poets. 


LEAVES OF GRASS. New Edition. SO4pp, 
$3 


AS A STRONG BIRD ON PINIONS FREE, Just 
out. 75 cents, 
DEMOCRATIC VISTAS. 
75 cents. 
Also a few copies of John ayy NOTES ON 
WALT WHITMAN AS POET AND PERSON, $1. 
Address A. K. BUTTS & CO., 
36 Dey st., New York. 


Political Essay, Pros 


For our Radical and Reform Publications. Great in- 
ducements. Catalogues sent on application, with 
sLamp to pay postage, 
ASA K. BUTTS & CO., 

36 Dey st., New York. 
THE 


Victor” S. M. Co.’s 


NEW SEWING MACHINE 


“7 iIictor” 


Runs very Easy. 
Runs very Fast, 
Ruas very Still. 
HAS A NEW SHUTTLE @UPERIOR 10 
ALL OTHERS. 


Defies Competition. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
NEEDLE, 


Cannot be Set Wrong. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Address The * VICTOR” 8S. M. CO., 
862 Broadway, N. Y. 


re 


lairvoyant Med ical Practice 
REMOV AL.’ 
Dr. Storer’s Office, 


(Formerly at 137 Harrison Ave.), 


Is now in the beantiful and commodious 


Banner of Light Building, 


Rooms Nos, G6 & 7. 


No. 9 MONTGOMERY PLACE, 
BOSTON, 





Patients will find this a central location, easy of ac- 
cess by horse-cars, either on Tremont or Washington 


streets. 


MRS. MAGGIE A. FOLSOM. 
This widely known Spiritual Clairvoyant examines 


All interested in the great West shouid have it. $150) patients from nine o’clock a. m., to five o’clock p. m., 
| daily. 


DR. STORER will personally attend patients, and 
whatever spiritual insight and practical judgment and 
he employed as here- 

tofore in curing the sick. 


Patients 1 the country, and all persons ordering 


Dr. STOREK’S NEW VITAL REMEDIES for Chronic 
and Nervous « iseasce, will address 


Dr. H. B. Storer, 


No. 9 Montgomery Place, Boston. 
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The Books and Speeches'of Victoria C. Woodhull and 
Tennie C. Claflin will hereafter be furnished, postage paid, 
at the following liberal prices: 


The Principles of Government, by Victoria C. Wood- 
DPMS SNCs cb dre ee tvens ve adipelndir ens Gnune ate 
Constitutional Equality, by Tennie C. Claflin... .. 2 00 


*e*-e ow 


The Principles of Social Freedom.................. 25 
Reformation or Revolution, Which ?........ 


The Elixir of Life; or, Why do we Die?......... 25 
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| more gross and material kind. The purely self-satisfied and 
| Sensual smile calls into play only the zygomatic muscle. It 
| is the contraction of the inferior orbicular that gives to the 
| expression of contentment and pleasure a character of good- 
_nature and benevolence. Besides the primary expressions 
resulting directly from the play of one muscle, M. Duchenne 
finds that several passional states of the physiognomy may 
be resolved into a number of simple movements. 

And, just as he produces simple passional expressions by 
artificial means, so, too, he effects the synthesis of the com- 
plex expressions. Attention, which is produced by the con- 
traction of the frontal muscle, and joy, which is due to the 
conjoint activity of the great zygomatic and the inferior or- 
bicular, are primary expressions. Whenever we determine 
simultaneously on one face the contraction of these two mus- 
cles, we get the physiognomy of a person who has a lively 
impression of some pleasing and unexpected news. If, to- 
gether with these muscles, we excite that which serves to 
express lechery—i. e., the transverse nasal muscle—we get 
the type of attention directed toward some lascivious object. 
If we associate the lines indicating pleasure with those de- 
noting pain, we recognize at once the melancholy smile. 
When we combine the smile (by contracting the great zygo- 
matic) with gentle grief (by contracting the minor zygo- 
matic), or, better still, with a slight contraction of the muscle 
of suffering—the superciliary—we have an admirable and 
touching expression of pity and compassion. 


These fine physiological dissections, and the masterly syn- 
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But we must bear in mind that muscles which are subject 
to the will are not always employed to dissemble passion, but 


tray the real state of the feelings. In vain woulda manin a 
furious passion strive to stand still. All his members are 
agitated with violent movements. Astonishment produces 
a relaxation of the muscles, and hence the French phrase, 
les bras tombent (the arms fall), to denote the effects of this 
emotion. Fear causes one’s legs to fail him; one is said to 
be petrified by fear. But there are none of the muscles that 
are so influenced, so modified by the passions as those of the 
face. The physiognomy is indeed a betrayer of the soul’s 
inner states. ** When the soul is agitated,’’ says Buffon, ‘‘the 
face becomes a iiving picture, wherein the passions are given 
with equal delicacy and force; where every movement of 
the soul is expressed by the dash of the pencil, and each act 
by a character, the rapid, living impress of which outstrips 
the will, thus unvailing and Manifesting by passionate signs, 
our most secret emotions.”’ 

It seems impossible to subject to physiological analysis ap- 
pearances so complex, so varied and so fickle. And yet an 
accomplished experimenter has recently succeeded in par- 
tially ordering this chaos, and in precisely determining the 
muscular mechanism of the human physiognomy as related 
to the various passions. Having first ascertained, by minute 
dissections, the position and separate function of the numer- 


theses they suggested to M. Duchenne, are nearly in full 
accord, as concerns their results, with the most ancient ob- 
servations of empiricism, with the intuitions of painters and 
sculptors, as also with the teaching of psychologists and mor- 
alists. Results of this kind add nothing to our knowledge of 
the body or of the mind, but they will, perhaps, be of service 
to artists who desire to be exact in the anatomical reproduc- 
tion of the passional movements of the physiognomy. No 
doubt the genius of superior artists is a sure and potent in- 
stinct which leads them to follow rules they know not; and 
it is probable that neither Raffaelle, nor Correggio, nor Titian, 
would have been a greater painter, had he known, as modern 
physicists do, the laws of harmony and the simultaneous 
contrast of colors. Nevertheless, this sure and potent in- 
stinct, the germ of which exists in the elite of the artist. 
world, may be to some extent acquired by laborious study, 
and hence the conscientious artist will understand all the 
advantage to be derived from a science which, by giving him 
precise and certain directions, will save him much prelimi- 
nary labor and much fruitless experiuient. 

Why is one special muscle of the face affected by pain, 
another by fear, and a third by anger? In short, why is every 
passion interpreted in the physioguomy by regular, determi- 
nute movements, just as the rhythm of the heart is modi- 
fied? To give the question a more general form, Is there a 
logical relation between gesture and emotion? This isa dif- 
ficult question, recently put by Mr. Darwin, and which he 
strives to answer in accordance with his usual doctrines. 
For him, instincts are habits originally acquired 
purposely, voluntarily, and afterward fixed in _ the 
race by heredity. The instinctive movements of 
the physiognomy, considered as passional expressions, 
have the same origin. Thus, the habit of praying 





ous muscles situate between the skin and the facial bones, 
and having learned how the nerve-filamerts of the seventh 


with the hands joined palm to palm comes, according to him, 
from the fact that in past times captives testified their entire 
submission by holding up their hands to be bound by the 


pair (the facial nerves) are distributed through ora ‘The captive assumed the kneeling pesture, in order 


muscles and animate them, Mr. Duchenne, of Boulogne, | 
has determined, by means of the eletric current, or of| 
various excitants, the contraction of each particular one of 
these little muscles. Again, by observing those ready-made 





to make this operation easier. Thus,the gesture and the 


attitude, which are now the instinctive expression of adora- 
tion, of devotion, would be merely vestiges of the savage 
usages of primitive man. When we are angry with a person, 


experiments which we call diseases, he learned what takes | VW involuntarily close our fists, so that they may be ready 


place when some of these muscles contract while others are 
inactive. 


| for use, even when we have no intention of striking the one 


In this way he has been enabled to see, most | who has angered us. If, under the action of similar feelings, 


clearly, that the contraction of each muscle of the face deter- | the lips contract so as to show the teeth, as though we were 
mines a certain invariable expression; that is to say, that | Preparing to bite, the reason is, says Darwin, that we are 


sach passion seems to have at its command a facial muscle 
which contracts so soon as the soul is moved by this passion. 
M. Duchenne discourses as follows about the muscle of suffer- 
ing (souffrance), as he calls the muscle whose contraction in- 
dicates pain: ** From the very outset | had observed that the 
partial movement of one of the motor muscles of the eyebrow 
always produced a complete expression in the human face. 
For instance, there is one musele which expresses pain—the 


superciliary muscle. On causing this to contract by elec- | 


tricity, nut only did the eyebrow assume the form expressive 
of pain, but the other parts and features of the countenance, 
particularly the mouth and the naso-labial line, seemed also 
to undergo a profound modification, so as to harmonize with 
the eyebrow, and, like it, to give expression to this painful 
state of the soul.’’ So, then, other muscles appear to share 
with the superciliary in the expression of suffering. M. Du- 
chenne, however, believes that he is authorized by his ex- 
periments in holding that the muscular region of the face, 


descended from animals who used their teeth as weapons of 
| offense. Why do the eyebrows assume an oblique position 
when a person is suffering pain? For this reason: when chil- 
| dren cry from hunger or from pain, the act of crying pro- 
foundly modifies the circulation; the blood flows to the head 
‘and particularly to the eyes, and this produces an unpleasant 
sensation. ‘The muscles around the eyes then contract so as 
‘to protect them, and this action has become, under the in- 
fluence of selection and heredity, an instinctive habit. 





| oe . ° . 
| Most of Mr. Darwin’s ingenious explanations thus tend to 


| refer movements of physiognomy, that are now involuntary 
| and instinctive, to movements that once were voluntary and 
‘intentional. Many of these explanations seem plausible, but 
it is nevertheless true that the physiognomy betrays the 
emotions and passions by means of signs entirely independ- 
ent of the will. That some of the muscular movements of 
the face arose in the manner described by Darwin we might 
admit, but still we cannot see how that accomplished natu- 





directly modified by a single passion, is very circumscribed. | ralist can reduce under his fundamental hypothesis those 
But this modified region acts by asort of sympathy on the | complex movements which are expressed by laughter, lach- 
adjacent regions precisely as one color modifies the tint of | rymal secretion, blushing, pallor, turgescence or flaccidity of 
the colors all around it; and, just as in the latter case, there | the flesh, and the flashing and dimming of the eyes. All 
is caused an optical illusion, the result of what Chevreul calls ‘these phenomena are entirely independent of the will, nor 
the simultaneous contrast of colors, so with the muscular | can they be explained on the theory put forward by Darwin 
movements of the face there is produced a kind of mirage ‘to account for the eyebrow contracting under theinfluence of 
which modifies, complicates, and seems to dilate a movement | painful emotions, or for the lips contracting in anger. There- 
whose real sphere is very restricted. However this may be, | fore, we are forced to the conclusion that the agitaticn of the 
M. Duchenne has succeeded in reproducing, by contractions cephalic centres, produced by the passions, calls forth, in 
called forth in a certain number of the facial muscles, nearly | virtue of the anatomical relations of those centres with the 
all those expressions which answer to the inner states of the | facial nerves and muscles, retlex phenomena that never were 
soul, and he has thus been enabled to assign to each muscle a | under the control of the will. The habit of seeing such and 
psychological in addition to its physiological name. Thus, | such an expression associated with such and sucha passion 
the frontal muscle is the muscle of attention, surprise, won- | leads us to judge of the one by the other; but yet the habit 
der and alarm, and each of these emotions excites it in a dif- | is not the efficient cause of the expression. 

ferent way. The great zygomatic and the inferior orbicular There still remains to be considered one more series of 
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muscles are the muscles of joy, while the pyramidal muscle phy siological phe nomena which bear the lmpress of passion, 


of the nose is the muscle of aggression, and soon. In gen-| viz.,vocal phenomena. The inflections of the voice, as related 
eral, the muscles of the eye are adapted to expressions of the | to the passions, are as varied as the expressions of the physi- 


higher order, and those of the mouth to expressions of a| ognomy. Each passion has its own language, its own tones, 
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its own note, just asit has its own nerve and its own muscle. 
Physiological analysis, however, is far more difficult here 
than in the case of the physiognomy. How shall we analyze 
the complex mechanisms that cause the lungsand the larynx 
to produce the various sounds of moaning, crying, groaning, 
sobbing and sighing? Weare acquainted with the ensemble 
of muscular functions which give rise to these different ex- 
pressions of the soul’s states, but why does laughter express 
gayety, and sighing express sadness? We cannot tell. 

To sum up: a profound disturbance of the circulatory and 
respiratory acts; a more or less violent agitation of the mem- 
bers; changes of the attitude of the body; diversified move- 
ments in the physiognomy; infinitely-varied inflections and 
modulations of the voice—all these phenomena are the con- 
sequence of what takes place in the brain when that organ 
receives impressions of such a nature as to agitate it. 

Hence we see that the main-spring of passion is the sense- 
impression. But what is this impression? In order to answer 
this question, let us analyze some passional state.. We shall 
there find four principal elements: a more or less distinct 
initial sensation of pleasure or pain; voluntary or involun- 
tary movements, more or less pronounced; and, finally, a 
recurrent sensation consecutive to these movements. It is 
clear that if there were no sensation there would be no pas- 
sion. On the other hand, if the sensation were but a motion, 
we might say that passion consists of a series of motions 
originating in the agitation of the sensorium produced by 
the internal or external causes of emotion; but then, we 
never could understand why this agitation, being purely 
vibratory, should affect us at one time agreeably, at another 
painfully, or why it should act in so many different modes. 
Hence the power of discerning, immediately, in the sensorial 
perception, differences that have no mechanical equivalent, 
cannot be explained on mechanical grounds, and it is abso- 
lutely necessary to recognize here a psychic faculty, whose 
function it is to ascertain and to conceive the causes of emo- 
tions, and to regulate, according to a certain harmony, the 
consecutive physiological movement. Passion, therefere, 
resides ina something that is neither the brain nor the nerves 
nor the muscles; a something which perceives, and joys, and 
suffers, and which moves the entire body in unison with its 
own feelings. Now, this conscious faculty, this faculty of 
perceiving causes in no wise mechanical, is the soul. The 
more deeply we study the physiology of the passions, the 
more are we convinced that the agitation of the nervous and 
motor energies is but the external manifestation of deeper 
causes, which we denominate psychic. So, too, the more we 
study into matter, the better we see that it is only an ex- 
ternal form, a vesture that clothes the activity of an invisible 
principle. Thus does science ever lead us back to that eternal 
and mysterious thing, force, and, beyond force, to spirit.— 
Revue des Deux Mondes. 
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INDUSTRIAL JUSTICE. 





1. Go to, now, yerich men; weep and howl, for your miseries that shall 
come upon you. 

4. Behold the hire of the laborers who have reaped down your fields, 
which is kept back by fraud, crieth, and the cries of them which have 
reaped are entered into the ears of the Lord. 


Gen. Ep. James, v. 1. 


FREE BANKING—WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 

The New York Herald said that 96 per cent. of the busi- 
ness of the city of New York and 88 per cent. of the business 
of the country is done on credit. Now, it follows that if the 
credit of the country is paralyzed, the industries of the coun- 
try must stop, because 4 and 12 per cent. of cash transfers 
cannot be stretched to cover the 88 and 96 per cent. of credit. 
So, according to the Herald’s data, to do business on a cash 
basis we would need many times as much currency as we 
now have, which is a fact, though we should not need as much 
currency to take the place of credit as the figures indicate, 
because currency will do five or ten times as much business 
as credit. Thus, when the credit failed last fall and winter, 
the industries suspended operations, throwing the wealth- 
producers out of employ and into consequent suffering and 
starvation. 

To remedy this calamity, various plans have been present- 
ed. The last one on the tapis is “ Free Banking,” which 
means that any person or bedy of persons desirous of start- 
ing a bank, can do so under certain restrictions, mainly, that 
the basis of all money issued shall be sufficient in value— 
whether of gold and silver, or national bonds, mortgages on 
real and personal property—to comply with the requirements 
of the law of Congress. Thus the currency of the country 
would be put into the hands of a few bankers, who could reg- 
ulate the amount of issue, not according to the demands of 
business, but according to the real or apparent interest of the 
bankers themselves. In other words, what is there to pre- 
vent the capitalists or money-kings from regulating their 
issues so as to make money scarce, and compel the highest 
interest for the use,of money? Says the ** Free Banking ”’ 





man, **My neighbor can open a bank right alongside of mine, 
and can loan money at a lower rate, and thus keep down the 
rate ofinterest.” But would he doit? Don’t every busi- 
ness man do what will be for the greatest interest to himself ? 
and if he has means to start a bank, would it not be for his 
interest to get the highest possible interest for his money? 
and would he be slowin joining the ring, when to stay out 
he would have to fight capital for the benefit of the public, 
and but little profit to himself, whereas if he joins the ring he 
loans all bis money ata better price and equally good secu- 
rity ? 

With such afree-banking system the public would be no 
better off; the rate of interest would be all the people could 
stand and more, and we should have to wind up our credits 
and pay our debts quite as often under that system as under 








the present, for the combination of capital, whether in ‘Free 
Banking’ or national banks, could shut down on their 
debtors, call in their securities and thus plunge the business 
of the country into a panic and bankruptcy at any time. 





No, gentlemen; ‘*Free Banking’”’ under our present system 
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of money lending will be as ruinous to the country as is the 
present national plan. The banker must have his pound of 
flesh in the worst time, when the country is ina skeleton 
condition, when all the reserve product of labor is eaten up 
and we have to draw upon the charities of the more fortunate 
or starve. 

But we need money, and how shall we get it? I will tell 
you. Callin the national bonds and pay them in legal ten- 
der currency which shall be taken for all imposts, duties and 
every class of indebtedness to the government, thus making 
the greenback equal to gold, being based upon all the wealth 
of the country, gold included, as well as upon the faith of the 
nation; thus the money would at once seek investment in 
the various industries of the country. Or again, let the city 
of New York borrow $100,000,000 in greenbacks of the United 
States, paying a lowrate of interest therefor, of not over 3 
per cent., and at once wipe out its debts and start upits im- 
provements. 

We could profitably expend $25,000,000 annually for fifty 
years in building our docks and wharves in this city. Other 
cities could do likewise, and the business of the special banker 
or money lender would be gone, because the government— 
that is, the whole people—could manufacture and loan its 
own money at amuch cheaper rate than would satisfy private 
usurers. 

Again, pass the ‘‘Post Office Savings Bank bill,’’ viz., con- 
stitute all Post Offices, Savings Banks, paying a low interest 
to the depositor and loaning out that money at such an ad- 
vance of interest as will pay the expense of doing the busi- 
ness, taking therefor such collateral security as will bea 
valid and safe basis for every dollar loaned. Thus we would 
kill off these usurers who are sucking the life-blood out of 
the people and giving nothing in return. 


We are anation of debtors to foreign capitalists, because us 
soon as a man gets to be a money lender of any considerable 
amount, he leaves his country, not for his country’s good, 
but to revelin idleness in foreign courts, 2 flunky and atoady 
to European fashion and monarchy, drawing his gold interest 
from the country inwhich he should remain and help to de- 
velop. Our present absenteeism is equal tothe absenteeism of 
Ireland’s Lords in her worst days of bondage to money rule. 

Money, whose head is in Europe, controls the Legislative, 
Judicial and Executive departments of our government. 
Let it be shorn of its power. MADOX, of Maine. 


TRUE CONSOLATION. 


SceNE 1.—A scantily-furnished room ; a woman weeping, with 
two small children. 
[Enter Parson Brown.| 

Parson.—Good morning, Mrs. Poor. How doyou feel this 
morning? 

Mrs. Poor.—Oh, I hardly know! I am in so much trouble. 

P.—I come to give you the consolation of our religion. You 
must say, ‘‘The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord.”’ 

Mrs. P.—That I would gladly doif I could feel so; but it 
seems impossible tome. I cannot command my feelings. I 
have no heart to use what little strength I have for the com- 
fort of my children. 

P.—\ our husband is dead, but you should not mourn as 
one without hope. If you will have faith in Christ you may 
meet your husband in that happy world where parting shall 
be no more. 

Mrs. P.—But do all go to that happy land? 

P.—No, most assuredly not. You must put your trust in 
Christ, and he will save you. 

Mrs. P.—But my husband was an infidel—an unbeliever in 
your Christ—and has consequently gone to the other place. 
Would you have me go there to meet him? 

P.—That isindeed a sad case. 

Mrs. P.—But it is not somuch for the dead that I am 
troubled. In spite of your religion, I believe that heisina 
better condition. But it is the living that engages my mind 
The expenses of his last sickness and funeral were great, and 
all our means went. Trade has a mortgage upon our house 
and lot. I could not pay it in time, and so he takes the 
property and turns me and my children outof doors. As for 
me, 1 can work for a living; but what can I do with the chil- 
dren? 

P.—They can go to the alms-house. 

Mrs. P.—Yes; to be paupers—outcasts—the companions of 
the degraded! My dear daughters to become prostitutes and 
trampled into the filth to die! Better kill them now. 

[Enter Trade.] 


M.—Then how did they get in debt so to you? 
T.—Oh, he was sick and borrowed money. They also got 
credit at my store. 

M.—But how did you come by the money that you lent 
them ? 

T.—That is my own affair. 
M.—But I am interested also. 
about my neighbors. 

T.—Well, then, I commenced life as a small merchant. I 
saved enough to build a manufactory, and then kept making 
additions, until now I have a number of them. ‘These, of 
course, bring me money. 

M.—Then you sold goods for more than they cost you, and 
now you hire men and keep part of their earnings. Is 
that it? 

T.—I have to make a profit, or how could I live? 

M.—But does it take all of your profit for you to live 
upon? You have money to lend to those who earned it for 
you; and you turn the helpless widows and children out of 
doors because they cannot pay you again. Is that justice? 

T.—But business must be kept up. 

M.—But why cannot men continue to do their work and 
share the profits equally and with justice to all? 

T.—I will not stay to argue socialism. 

[Exit Trade.] 

P.—But, young man, your doctrines would run into Com- 
munism and overthrow the foundations of society. 

M.—My doctrine, as you call it, is founded upon juetice; 
and, let itrun where it will, itis right. If society is founded 
upon injustice let it be overthrown; the quicker the better. 

P.—But what will become of the noble principle of cl arity ? 

M.—And, we may say, what can we do in reforming 
drunkards if no whisky is sold? Let us, then, encourage 
dram-shops s0 as to give work for temperance societies. That 
is on the same principle. 

P.—But your principles would run into free love. It would 
break up the family, and then what would become of the 
holy bonds of matrimony ? With that all morality would 
end. 

M.—If what you call morality consists in binding together 
people who do not wish to live together, I confess it would 
be sadly damaged. But I call that prostitution. What I 
eall marriage is a union of heart and soul in love and sympa- 
thy. With that no one would interfere. But what right 
have men to forge bonds to hold unwilling couples together? 
Or to prevent those who are willing from uniting? 

P.—If you are that kind of a man I will leave you. 


morning. 


I wish to know something 


Good- 


[Exit Parson.] 


M.—I did not expect much from those who live at ease and 
grow fat from other people’s earnings, nor from their hired 
priests or preachers. But you, woman, who have felt the 
stings of their oppression, will you help to put it down? 

Mrs. P.—But what can I do? Tell me and I will do it 
gladly. 

M.—You can give yourlabor. We will give you and your 
children a home where you will be equal with the rest of us, 
and your children will be educated as the children of the 
community, if you will go and help build a home for all. 
Will you go? 

Mrs. P.—Can that be true? 

M.—Certainly it is. The community is started, and the 
invitation is extended to all right-minded persons without 
regard to sex or race. 

Mrs. P.—Then I will go with all my heart. That is true 
consolation; now I can bless the Lord. Let me first go and 
tell my friends at the factory. 

[Exit Omnes.] 
ScENE 2.—Street. 
(Enter Trade and Mann from opposite directions.} 

T.—I have just been cown to‘the factories and I found 
everything there as still as the grave and I have come to 
settle with you for it. 

M.—Indeed! How is that? 

T.—You haye been preaching Communism to my hands, 
and then that cursed woman came to them and told her 
story, and they all quit and refuse to work for me. 

M.—But why should they work for you, pray? 

T.—Because [ pay them for it. 

M.—And where do you get the money with which you pay 
them ? 

T.—That same question again! 
my business. That is a necessity. 

M.—But why cannot they carry on the business without 
you and pay themselves? 


I tell you 1 make it off 





T.—I do not wish to distress you, madam; but if you can- 
not pay the rent I must have this house for another family 
immediately. I want them to work in the factory. 

P.—You must be merciful to the poor woman. 
more time. 

T. But what is the use of time? She has no means to pay, 
and I want the house for my workmen. Is it anything more 
than just that I should have my own? 

P.—No: I acknowledge that you have the right to take the 
house. I only asked for mercy. 

T.—But mercy will not keep my manufactories running. 

[Enter Mann.} 


M —Does Mrs. Poor live here? 

Mrs. P.—She stays here for the present. 

M.—I understand this house is for sale. 

T.—It is. 

M.—Are you the man who owns it? 

T.—I am, sir. 

M.—What ia the price? 

T.—Two thousand dollars. 

M.—But I understand that you got 
hundred. 

T.—Oh! That was a mere matter of trade. 
debt. 

M.—I understood also that this lady’s husband worked for 


It is worth every cent of it. 
it for about eight 


I took it on 


you. 
'T’.-- Yes, he was in my employ fora‘number of years. The 
woman, also, before she was married. 


T.—I shall be ruined this way! My business is going to 


| smash ! 


| M.—Oh,no; notruined! You are an able-bodied man and 


Give her | oan work as well as other and better men. 


| T.—Me work! I cannot work; I am a capitalist and pro- 
_prietor of manufactories. 
| M.—That will not hurt you. Besides you will soon be as 
| poor as the rest of us, and then you can work. 

[Exit together.] 


CEDAR VALE, Kansas. J. G. TRUMAN. 





VOICES OF WORKINGWOMEN. 
ALL SPEAK OUT! 
The Pen—The Newspaper—The Ballot. 


BY A. GAYLORD SPALDING. 


How important that workingmen and women learn the 
/ value and power of the pen! It would give a potency to the 
/newspaper beyond all churches, priests, legislatures and 
congresses, and thereby enable them (the people) to throw 
off the extra burden of taxes—State and National—of reli- 
gion, politics and war. They would no longer, through igno- 
rance, consent to be continually crushed by capital, fashion 
and aristocracy. Each one would produce his own honest 
bread and become his own individual sovereign, president, 
governor and minister. What worker needs to be governed, 
protected and saved so much at such fearful cost? We are 





men that never lift a finger in the way of productive labor. 
And it simply keeps up a class of professional leaders, who 
live on the people’s drudgery. Kut the leaders will never 
stop until the workers dismiss them. Let us do that, then, 
quickly as possible; it will be a happy day. Grangers and 
workers, discuss this matter, and write for all brave news- 
papers. 

The question of rights must be understood. The first right 
is to be a man or woman, which consists of body and mind, 
life and liberty and the means of happiness, as stated in our 
great declaration of rights. And the ballot is the key which 


-unlocks to all and to each, impartially, the world’s riches and 


blessings. It is the symbol of equality and the power of 
nation, which, if intelJigently exercised, makes every ma 
king and every woman queen. It is the backbone of all true 
democracy. Any other quality isan unmitigated sham and 
an outrage on mankind. 


The means of happiness are labor and prorerty or produc- 
tion. What need of lack to anybody? But behold your 
Astors, Stewarts and Vanderbilts! They are social car- 
buncles and monstrosities. Yet such men lead the world, 
and every city and town have their petty Stewarts and Van- 
derbilts, whose motive, aim and principle are the same as 
those of the “bigger bugs”’ of large cities. They are your 
monarchs of trade, money and monopoly. The true object 
of life is perverted, and property is rendered more a curse 
than a blessing, for the rule seems to be that the higher the 
wealth is heaped up the more frightful and hideous is the 
amount of poverty, ignorance and vice all around, especially 
in cities. 

‘*To have and to hold ’’—more than the noble use—is the 
controlling idea of most men of property. The feW natu- 
rally gain an oppressive ascendancy over the many, and no 
relief is attainable except through a terrible struggle and 
crisis as in the late rebellion against negro slavery, and now 
in our rebellion against monopoly. A partial and temporary 
victory will amount to very little. We must plow deep into 
the principle of things, and make it both religious and politi- 
cal. Aristocracy and non-production are the same under 
any name, whether secular or ecclesiastical. There is no sect 
in truth and principle, and but a small degree of real truth or 
principle in our sects. This is proved by their endless 
divisions and disputes. ‘They must, therefore, be set aside 
and better ideas substituted, which will throw off an awful 
burden from the shoulders of the laboring class. Truth ig 
always a harmonious unit and works exceedingly cheap. 


But the Granges and Industrial Lodges will correct and 
regulate matters hereafter, and will cover the entire ground 
of business, politics and religion, thereby economizing ex- 
tensively, by dispensing with hundreds of old costly profes- 
sional aristocratic ways. For instance, in legislation: As 
no legislature prujected or invented these grand institutions 
of equity, justice and brotherhood, they will work independ- 
ently, and do very much their own legislation, right out- 
doors, on the farm and in the shop. And your monopolizing 
Othellos will lose their rich occupation. So there will neces- 
sarily be fewer salary grabs and official swindles, for lack of 
opportunity. Thus the Grange and the Lodge become at 
once justly magnified into wonderful importance, being in 
themselves a combined wholeness of— 


1. The Farm. 4. The Church. 
2. The Workshop. 5. The Lyceum. 
3. The Legislature. 6. The School. 


The ballot is the magical key of accomplishment that will 
open the mammoth money bags of all the world. It will 
distribute, like rain drops, the concentrated and hoarded 
wealth of cities over the broad country among the workers, 
and develop the full sources of production, employment, 
wages and education ; for the sewing-girls, cooks and washer- 
women; yes, and even the prostitutes! Your Vanderbilts, 
Stewarts and Astors, big and little, will dwindle down beau- 
tifully, and join the common brotherhood. All this must 
come, and the ballot-key will open the door to it. 


But a womau’s rebellion is the preliminary step. Rebel- 
lions have become popular and respectable. However, we 
propose no bloody one, for there is a better way. The 
woman's preyer crusade is an example of sublime and heroie 
rebellion for temperance. Now just adopt the same crusade 
for woman’s ballot, only by better methods, 


First.—Revolt against all tax paying while denied a repre- 
sentation. Remember Abby Smith’s cows. 

Second.—Obey no laws without a voice in their enact- 
ment. 

Third.—Give no audience to any minister or public 
speaker whose desk, pulpit or platform is not equally free to 
woman preachers and speakers. 

Fourth.—Inscribe on your waving banner, for the proud 
lords of creation: No ballot, no allegiance and no babies ! 


This would be the last ounce on the camel’s back, or mule’s 
back, of obstinate, stupid and wicked opposition to woman's 
suffrage. This would be a Rebellion in Heaven. 

CHAMPLIN, Minn., April 27, 1874. 


NEW ENGLAND LABOR REFORM LEAGUE. 


This well-known body of radical reformers held its annua 
New York meeting on May 10 and 11 at Masonic Hall. The 
sessions were well attended throughout. The addresses were 
generaily good and to the point. Although the League makes 
au invidious distinction against the real interests of women 
by admitting them as members at fifty cents per annum less 
than men, they were well represented on the platform by 
their sisters. 

Able speeches were made on the various reforms of the 
day—industrial, financial, social and religious, (which, by the 
way, all reformers are beginning to understand are inextrica- 
bly locked together)—by S. P. Andrews, Albert Brisbane, L. 
K. Joslin, Judge Carter, J. K. Ingalls, W. Hansom, E. H. 
Heywood, Edward Palmer, R. W. Hume and many others. 
Mrs. Emma R. Sill, Mrs. A. C. MacDonald, Mrs. Dr. Harmon, 





taxed for our very breath, which tax goes into the hands of 





Mrs. Dr. Hallock, Mrs. Mary A. Leland, Mrs. Dr. Somerby 
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Mrs. Marie Andrief and Mrs. Dr. Lawrence also addressed 
the meeting. 

At the Sunday afternoon session two Shakeresses were 
present, and Elder F. W. Evans discussed the subjects of 
land, usury, etc., and commended the reforms in the same 
proposed by the League. 

The following are the resolutions adopted : 

1. Resolved, That since people are naturally required and 
disposed, by honest service, to supply tneir own wants; and 
since working women and men are not natural dependants 
on property holders, their poverty is a condition arranged 
and enforced by parties seeking an income without work. 

2. Resolved, That since labor is the source of wealth and 
creates all values equitably vendible, property holders who 
have not, by creative service, earned what they possess, or 
received it as a free gift from the rightful owners, are thieves ; 
and profit in the form of interest, rent or dividends, is only 
another name for plunder. 

3. Resolved, That since assumed ownership in raw mate- 
rials is a constant invasion of the only rightful claim to pro- 
perty, labor; and since wealth remains in the control of its 
creators unless filched from them by legal and political de- 
vices,—with the extinction of property in laud, mines, 
forests, we demand the abolition of that fruitful source of 
oppression, fraud and war—the State. 

4. Resolved, Thatas the indecent haste of Gov. Wise, of Vir- 
ginia, to hang John Brown was prompted by men stealers, 
the employment of armed force by the Mayor of New York 
to suppress labor meetings in Tompkins Square, and by Gov. 
Hartranft, of Pa., in the ‘* Erie strike’’ was an enforcement 
of the pretended rights of property robbers; that we advise 
ambitious ‘*‘ public servants’’ to turn their hand against the 
financial and railway swindlers who are backed by those 
chronie mobs called municipal, state and national govern- 
ments. 

5. Resolved, That the blind rage which submitted the slave- 
lord’s case to the arbitrament of force was not more insane 
than the coercive methods now employed by capital against 
labor; that while working people, who ask not a dish of 
charity soup, but justice, have little to fear from impending 
revolution, not merely the treasure but the lives of property 
holders depend upon their using reason and forbearance in 
the settlement of these grave questions. 

6. Resolved, That the financial issue is not “* contraction or 
expansion,’’ but a struggle between Usury and its victims— 
the old * Union-saving’’ cry of slave-traders in Charleston 
and New Orleans, reappearing in the ** public faith ’’ anxiety 
of New York and Boston money-lenders seeking perpetual 
power to fleece the West and South through currency mo- 
nopoly; that while any amount of greenbacks on the delu- 
sive basis of the ** national wealth’’ would only increase ex- 
isting insolvency and furnish no relief, it is the natural right 
of individuals and pe oo associations, by staking market- 
able values against the issue of currency, to provide their 
own money at cost. 


7. Resolved. That the industrial, social and political sub- 
jection of women is aclear invasion of their natural rights, 
which reveals the still controlling influence of barbarous 
ideas in American society; that every consideration of hon- 
esty, purity and harmony demands the sternest assertion of 
woman’s equality, in all her relations and transactions with 
man. 


Rint Ml ell 
” —_~ ~ 


SOCIALISTIC. 








THE JUSTIFIABLE SUICIDE. 


I met him on the boiler-deck as we sailed out of port, 
He seemed to be a gentleman—one of the better sort; 
But he bad a most ferocious look—a maniacal stare— 
Such as hunters find in tigers when they rouse them from their lair. 


We met again at even, when the cabin lamps were lit, 

He did *y an ancient femule, in the after-cabin sit. 

Then he wore a look of sorrow—such a fearful !ook of woe, 
As Niobe with her children on the printed canvass show. 


And we met again at midnight as we glided down the stream, 
And all around was stillness save the ’scaping of the steam, 
Then he had a look of wildness—of misery and despair, 

As he gazed into the waters, as if something drew him there. 


I sought a conversation and asked him if he knew 

That we were On a dangerous boat, and had a desperate crew? 
I told him that the engineers were carrying the steam so high 
That any moment we might be meandering to’ard the sky. 


That the pilots both were drunk, or so I understood, 

That they might sink us on the rocks—“I wish to heaven they would!” 
The s'ranger cried. ‘ But no such luck will ere be mine, I trow, 

For death in any shape would be a pleasure to me now. 


** I’ve sought it at the cannen’s mouth, and on the raging seas, 
And on the Camden-Amboy road —and places such as these; 
Why will it fee! The young and gay are called away too soon, 
While I am left who many years have craved it as a boon.” 


I tried to cheer this gloomy man, and draw his thoughts away 
From dwelling on such dismal things; ** Sit down, my friend, I pray; 
Have yeu no loving wife or child—no cherished kindred dear, 
ls there no one you love on earth—no ties that bind you here’ 


“* Who is that elder lady who is traveling with you now; 
Can she not clear away the gloom which settles on your brow’ 
Ah. there she comes—I’]l ask her aid—most surely you'll repent’’— 
But up he jumped—threw off his hat—and overboard he went. 


I turned to where the lady stood and spoke to this effect: 
** Madam, you're his mother-in-law?’ She calmly said *‘ Correct.” 
—Advertiser, Joplin, Mo. 


HOLMAN HUNT'S MARRIAGE, 


London scciety is just now exercised to an almost revolu- 
tionary pitch by the announcement that Mr. Holman Hunt, 
the emiuent artist, is about to marry his deceased wife’s 
sister. Such u marriage, of course, cannot be legally cele- 
brated in Eugland, and so the parties have determined to go 
abroad toseek some country where the alliance is lega), 





——< a 





The great question, ‘* Ought we to visit her?’ ts likely to be 
raised, for it is understood that Mr. Hunt means to take his 
wife off to Jerusalem, which may now be regarded as his 
In the eyes of English law a lady married to a 
deceased sister’s widower is simply a concubine, and as the 


residence. 


lady in this case belongs to a family of high rank a good dea 
of the excitement arises on that score. 


books. 
approve, it causes a Scandal of the first water. 
never been such a worldling as the average English bishop, 


who loves old port and looks kindly on fox hunting. 


violated, but hardly by persons of equal position in society. 





FREE LOVE TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


CoLFAX, Iowa, April 27, 1874. 

I find in an old scrap-book the following letter taken from 
the regular correspondence of Warren Chase published in 
the Universe, then printed in Cleveland, Ohio. It seems so 
much like your excellent paper and the sentiments of its 
contributors that I could not refrain from copying it to show 
why Mr. Chase has been so long called a free lover by the 
enemies of woman’s freedom and equal rights for the sexes. 

Yours for the truth, Mary C, TURNER. 


‘** MARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE.”’ 


CERESCO, Wis., May 29, 1854. 

A work with the above title, by Henry C. Wright, has 
reached me from the publisher. 

Brother Wright will not complain if I criticize his reason- 
ing alittle, when I acknowledge his book calculated to do 
much good, and that I am rejoiced to find his among the bold 
hearts that dare speak on this subject which is soon to create 
more commotion in the social walks of life than it ever has, 
or then all others do. The thousands of crushed and bleeding 
hearts now suffering in worse than Southern slavery, have 
sent acry to heaven, and it has reached there, and been 
heard, and an answer is coming to their relief. Those who 
have female slaves they call wives have reason to be alarmed. 
Those who hold captive men by legal bonds without attrac- 
tion, have reason to be alarmed; but those who are truly 
married, those whom God’s laws of attraction and affinity 
hold together have nothing to fear. Legislating loves and 
hatreds is nearly through with. 

But I took my pen to criticize one or two positions in the 
book. (I have not read it half through yet.) In the second 
letter, page 22, the author says the objects of the distinction 
of the sexes are two: the continuation and perfection of the 
race, and that so far as the human race is concerned, the 
object of sexual distinction is to reproduce human beings. 
This is an error into which Fowler in all his works has fallen, 
but however many writers fall into it, itis, nevertheless, an 
error, an assumption that is not borne out by nature or fact. 
The propagation of the species is a result, or effect of 
sexuality. Causes are not made for their effects any more 
than bythem. Manis not made male and female solely that 
he may perpetuate his kind. Neither the Bible account, nor 
the Developement Theory, nor true Philosophy authorizes 
this conclusion. Man is male and female, having complete 
sexuality, with the attractions, loves, desires, etc., of the 
sexes for each other as described by the author without the 
desire for offspring, and both before and after nature allows 
these results. Man goes tothe spirit sphere both male and 
female, and enjoys there the ecstacies of conjugal affinity, in 
proportion to his refined, purified and elevated condition ; 
and yet I have never learned that children are born there, or 
that sexuality affords no delight or is useless there, but far 
otherwise. Sexuality is a fundamental part of our being and 
existence, goes with us as long as we exist. Reproduction is 
incidental and temporary, not always affording pleasure or 
answering desire. 

Nature is ever true to herself, and this faculty and cendition 
willin the true, harmonious life of single, conjugal and truly 
spiritual unions eternally afford pleasure and delight, but not 
always by reproducing our species. We ever err when find- 
ing aneffect, we assume at once that the cause was made for 
that specific effect. Causes are always superior to, and often 
produce a variety of facts or effects. There is two much 
sensitiveness on this all-important subject. People shrink 
back at every step and ask, ** What wll people say?’ Itis 
one of nature’s conditions, that a true knowledge of our- 
selves and our destiny is essential to happiness. Why should 
we hide important truths under fig leaves? In the old 
legend Adam and Eve were not ashamed until they had 
sinned; and my experience has taught me that those who 
are tainted most with the stain, blush the quickest at the pure 
marble or at nature’s specimens. 

That which constitutes the sexual distinction in the race, 
Brother Wright, is inherent and eternal, and will eternally 
have its effect and gratification, ever affording havpiness 
when nature’s laws of harmonions unions are realized, and 
ever punish the transgressor for all licentiousness and scor- 
tatory violations. The marriage and sexuality and joy and 
intercourse of truly united partners goes beyond the produc- 
tion of the species and beyond this earth-life. So I read 
nature. I may find other points for another time, but this 
igs now the extent of my reading of the book. 

WARREN CHASE. 
EQUALITY OF THE SEXES, 

‘*T ghould think that ‘C. P.’ might acknowledge some ob- 

ligation to his mother, sister and wife, if he has them; cer- 


But more of the dis- 
may arises from the fact that Holman Hunt is the especially 
religious artist of England. Pious ladies have been for some 
time going tv weep and pray before his ‘*‘ Shadow of Death,”’ 
taking season tickets for the same and also their prayer 
If the artist had been detected in an intrigue with 
some lady he woald have been pardoned with effusion for his 
pious pictures; but when he proposes to marry a lady under 
circumstances that Moses, Parliament and the Church do not 
A lady says 
that ‘‘if she had heard the like rumor of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury it wouldn’t have so amazed her, as Hunt has 


This 
marriage, about to be consummated, is not unlikely to exert a 
very important influence on the question of abolishing the 
law which prohibits it. The law has, indeed, been repeatedly 





tainly he has had a mother whom he would honor, as well 
as himself, by declaring that woman ought to become the so- 
cial, intellectual and political equal of man. 


**T say social equal, because you will not have to go out- 
side of your own city, Boston, to see that the laws discrimi- 
1} nate. In the annual report of 1873, the Chief of Police, Ed- 
ward H,‘Savage, says of night-walkers: ‘ The great injustice 
and moral wrong which characterize the administration of 
the law, in the case of this class of friendless, misguided and 
unfortunate females, is repugnant to all the better feelings 
of humanity ; and it is not well understood how an act com- 
mitted by one sex, under temptations and inducements held 
out by the other, can be criminal on the part of the seduced 
and justifiable on the part of the seducer. Why a law soun- 
equal and so unjust should be suffered to disgrace our statute 
books is a question remaining unanswered.’ Suffrage is a 
trust, and it is the duty of woman to assume that trust. 
Ought she to have less concern than a man in the laws that 
regulate social questions ? 


‘*] say intellectual equal, because, while the best institu- 
tions of learning in the land are closed against woman, she 
cannot have that knowledge imparted to her which her facul- 
ties demand. She, like man, is an organic being, with powers 
of expansion and capacities of development. She ought to 
have a chance to develop her mind to the highest culture. 
The ballot is a guarantee of equal opportunity in a republic. 
Let woman have the ballot, and the highest institutions of 
the land will be thrown open to her, and she will not only be 
allowed, but invited and encouraged to compete with men 
for the vrizes for noble service in science, in art, in jurispru- 
dence in politics, in religion, and achieve for herself a grand 
personal independence. 


“T say political equal, because I see all around me and 
everywhere injustice done to woman because she is not in- 
cluded in the governing class. I see it in the action ofa 
majority of the school committee of your city. Shame on 
the stolidity that would keep women from their place and 
work when the people are calling loudly for more able and 
efficient service for the schools of Boston!’ ’’—Commonsense 
in the Boston Index. 





THE DECREASE OF MARRIAGES, 


Warren Chase long ago affirmed that marriage must be re- 
formed or it would be practically ignored and abolished 
among the people, and the prophecy is being verified. The 
great State of Ohio furnishes these statistics: In 1866 the 
number of marriages was 30,479, but in 1873 they had fallen 
to 25,460. In the meantime the population had so increased 
that these figures, which indicated 1 marriage in every 82 of 
the people in 1866, showed but 1 in every 118 of the popula- 
tion last year, or adecrease of nearly one-third in the period 
of seven years, and the general statistics of the last dozen 
years are of the same tenor. While marriages are constantly 
decreasing, divorces are as constantly on the increase. And 
it is a notable fact that the higher the moral character ofa 
State the more numerous are divorces. Paris, Vienna and 
other continental cities, where nearly or quite half the chil- 
dren are born outside of wedlock, have no practical method 
of divorccment, although the Code Napoleon for France 
fully recognizes the principle of divorce by mutual consent. 
So in this country, Boston, with its North street and its 
thousands of subjugated and prostituted women, and New 
York, with its tens of thousands of more miserable slaves to 
the lusts of respected and honored men, are each loud in 
their protests against easy divorce; while the freer and hap- 
pier Western States, having fewer of this unhappy class of 
women, have their lax divorce laws, and to these States the 
victims of life-long marriage slavery and inexpressible misery 
have fled for freedom, with a detestation of cruel bonds as 
intense and aspirations for liberty as pure and hallowed as 
ever possessed the soul of the African slave who fled for 
refuge to British soil. South Carolina, when it ranked at 
the head of the slave list, permitted no divorce laws, thus 
exhibiting twin sisters of barbarism—indissoluble marriage, 
slavery. ! 


Can we with honor enter an institution which has no hon- 
orable way out? The laws of noState as yet admit those just 
causes of temperamental, intellectual, moral and religious in- 
adaptation, as being sufficient cause for separation. The 
man who counts his soul as of more importance than the 
edict of the Legislature will ignore unjust laws. In the 
words of Henry C. Wright, ‘‘ Human enactments can neither 
create or annul moral obligations, and that which is right to 
do with a license from human government is right to do with- 
out a license.’’ 


Many professed liberalists who preach the infallibility of 
Moses and Jesus, yet swear fidelity to the legal code of our 
average modern péelitician. Legal enactments of all kinds 
and marriage laws are only true and binding on honest people 
when they are the expression of universal moral and benefi- 
cent purpose. 


j 


The priest may dispense religion to those who see nothing 
beyond the priest. Jesus may be God to those who have no 
other. And the timid souls who know nothing of beauty or 
love or marriage but the barren law and priest-bondage, may 
aud should have it. They hold in it a sword by which they 
shall perish. 

Is there no virtue because the State has ceased its defin- 

tion? Then there may be no marriage because religion and 
law have left the nuptials! But truth and love and beauty, 
such as shall be the sanctity and law of the better marviage, 
will survive all change. Whatif there are fewer marriages 
if they are better, and fewer children if they honor their 
fathers and their mothers by joyous, healthful and new life, 
by which more of the infinite is expressed, 

L. K. JOSLIN. 


THE MARRIAGE LAW, 
Extract from a letter of Orson 8S. Murray in answer to C. 
T., as published in the Boston Investigator of April 29, 1874: 
“The marriage law of Christendom is a fraud, an iWegiti- 
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macy, a bastard conception, gestation, paturition, nurture 
and education, of barbarism and despotic rule. The mother 
of it was ignorance. The father of it wus brutality. The 
nourishers of it have been cupidity and concupiscence. The 
pregeny of it have been prostitution, beastly dissipation, 
effete sensuality, physical corruption, spiritual imbecility 
and hallucination and moral depravation. The fitting and 
worthy conservators of it are time-honored and sanctioned 
tradition and superstition. It is based on assumed-to-be 
divine authority for the enslavement of one-half of human 
kind to the base, brutalizing gratification of the other half 
and the degradation of the whole. This system of tyranny 
and fraud which makes slaves of the mothers, makes tyrants 
of the masters of the mothers, and the progeny take the con- 
sequences. It is a slavery to be supplanted and superseded. 
For humanity’s sake, longer subjection to it cannot be 
afforded. It is the destroyer and preventer of genuine 
marriage in more perfect and permanent love relations be- 
tween properly mated pairs by themselves. It works pruri- 
ency, promiscuity and debauchery. Oftener than otherwise, 
it puts asunder what, without its violent interference, would 
be lovingly joined and inseparably held together. 


‘* All laws in relation to marriage should protect in their 
rights all parties concerned—the individuals and society. 
While the rights of society should always be recognized, the 
rights of individuals should never be ignored. Women 
should be equal with men in the creation and administration 
of these laws. Then, for any wrong done to society, in 
which individuals participate on grounds of equality, each 
individual would be held equally responsible; whereas, the 
Christian marriage law, which decrees that man shall ‘ rule 
over’ woman, criminates the woman and exculpates the 
man, even when the man is more in the wrong than the 
woman. Any ‘protection’ for woman, pretended to be prac- 
tically provided for in the system, as in offset to the subjuga- 
tion and degradation, is no adequate remedy for the evils re- 
sulting to all parties under the usurpation. It is the protec- 
tion of sovereigns for subjects, of owners for property, of 
rapacity for victims. Under this law, the governing force is 
controlled religiously, is a religjous force; whereas, any laws 
regulating marriage relations should be controlled morally, 
should be a moral force. Instead of being a godly mandate 
for the benefit of caste and the promotion of iniquity, it 
should be a human and humane enactment for human wel- 
fare and the promotion of equity. This religious imposture 
is a Gordian knot which long ago should have been cut. 
The ‘ godliness’ of the Christian marriage law is too ‘ great 
pain’ to the party in power under the divine decree. The 
gain is fraudulent. It is illegitimate. It is iniquitous. It is 
the gain of the sovereign, selfishly sacrificing the subject. 

“The rights of all women should be held as sacred as the 
rights of men. The Christian marriage law is Bible license 
to men for beastly incontinence and violent ravishment. 
Let all women have protection of law in their sexual rights. 
Let all men and women be held responsible for the conse- 
quences of their indulgences. This last proposition is reply 
to the question to know what is to become of the children. 
The bad consequences to children is one of the unanswera- 
ble arguments against the past and present religious rule in 
this regard. Its unnaturalness throughout tends to making 
them selfish, lustful, incontinent, wanton, profligate, aban- 
doned, reprobate. In this, as in other regards, the unnatu- 
ral system provides for self-perpetuation, at the expense of 
virtue, chastity, morality, intelligence, refinement, goodness, 

excellence. 


‘**Contemplate the instrumentalities, the appliances pro- 
posed by this man of opportunities, of talents and attain- 
ments, writing in the Jnvestigator for the enforcement of 
love relations between the sexes. To think of enforcing 
love between human pairs, by punishing or threats of punish- 
ing with pillories or whipping posts, with fines and imprison- 
ments, With any manner of coercing appliances, is as philo- 
sophical, as rational, as to think of enforcing love between 
human beings and inhuman deities, by acts or threats of 
roasting with fire and suffocating with sulphur. The system 
is one system, it is religious, it is blasphemous, it is immoral, 
it is inhuman. 


‘Think not to dispose of the matter by saying he was 
using language hyperbolically. It was the language to use; 
the thing to be done; the conclusion driven to under the as- 
sumption on which the institution stands. His irrational, 
inhuman remedies are to be applied, and this religious in- 
stitution sustained and perpetuated—with its necessitated 
concomitants, bastardy, rape and universal prostitution, 
sexual infidelity and perfidy—or reason is to rule, humanity 
to prevail, morality to succeed and supersede, the illegiti- 
macy to be made a nulity, the imposture exposed, the cor- 
ruption cleansed away. 


“It cannot be done at once. It isto be the work of doing 
away the corruptions, the degenerations of the ages; let the 
work now begin and go on. Let caste, cant, cowardice and 
corruption go down—go under. Let manhood and morality 
rise puissant, have place and bear sway; let the work begin 
materially, physically, physiologically, by eliminating scrof- 
ula and preventing congenital diseases. Let us have genera- 
tions which shal! not be the conceptions of deception and 
fraud; not born unwelcomely nor begotten in godly aban- 
donment—under the unnatural impulsion of religion or rum, 
not nurtured in idleness and immorality, in lies and hypoc- 
risy, in theft, robbery and piracy; not taught and trained 
under the preaching of peace and the practice of war to do 
the work of self-subjugation and enslavement to superstition 
and imposture. 

*“Asforthe Christian marriage law as it is, the corruption 
and curse, the religious crime against morality, virtue, pur- 
ity, propriety, decency, destructive of intellectual activity 
and ideal salubrity; rotting the bones out of manhood, the 
heart oat of humanity—“in generations following, let the 
name be blotted out.’’ Henceforth, let there be enlighten- 


ment, straightened paths to walk in, leading out of this dark- 
ness of despotism, this religious labyrinth of licentivusness 
into moral regeneration, physical purification, intellectual 





MAN’S OLD AND NEW STRUCTURE. 


[From a discourse delivered at Apollo Hall, New York, Sunday, Aug. 18, 
[872. ] 


Nowhere does the genuine Scripture, in the original Greek 
text, or, in true translation thereof, teach the Church dogma 
of a general, simultaneous resurrection of the dead bodies of 
men, or of any resurrection thereof, whatsoever or howso- 
ever. 


I propose, first, to present by way of preface and founda- 
tion to the subject, the text and a translation of a section 
from the correspondence of a distinguished historical per- 
sonage, whose writings have reached us in the Greek lan- 
guage. The Vatican copy differs in many of its passages 
from the Greek Testament generally in use. 


The obscurity of this Scripture, in the common version, has 
led me to furnish a free translation of the original. To 
give the idea of the writer, as derived from the general 
drift of his thought, I have had to supply frequent words, 
and sometimes sentences, not found, but implied, in the 
Greek. This seemed to be necessary, in order to conform 
my version to the sentiment of the apostle, and to the idiom 
of our language: 


But some one says, How are the dead, those persons whose 
animal bodies have fallen lifeless, reconstructed, and with 
what constituent element do they go forth from their fallen 
bodies? Fool! what thou sowest is not enlivened unless it 
die. And as to what thou sowest, observe, that thou sowest 
not the substance which is to be produced, but a mere Kernel: 
for example, it may happen that it is that of wheat, or, per- 
chance, that of some of the rest of the grains. Now, the 
Deity gives to it a constitution such as he hath deemed fit for 
it, and to every one of the grains its proper body. Another 
example, taken fromthe animal kingdom. All flesh is not 
the same flesh. But there is, in fact, on the one hand, the 
flesh of men; on the other hand, the flesh of brute animals; 
on another hand, that of fishes; and then still otherwise, that 
of birds. Take still another example: And there are bodies 
celestial, also bodies terrestial; but the splendor of the hea- 
venly is one, and that of the earthly another. On the one 
hand, there isthe brilliance of the Sun, and on the other, 
the effulgence of the Moon; and on another, the splendor of 
the Stars, for star differeth from star in splendor. 

And after this fashion is the reconstruction of the dead. 
Man is begotten in mortality—he is rebuilt, in articulo mor- 
tis, in immortality. He is begotten en ateimia—he is raised 
from the ruins of the mortal in exaltation immortal. He is 
procreated in infirmity—he is upreared in strength. He is 
procreated an animal entity—he is reconstructed a spiritual 
man. 

There is, belonging to him, an animal system; there is, be- 
sides, a spiritual one. Indeed, it is written: The first Adam 
was constituted a living man, fitted for animal existence 
in the earth-life: the last Adam, the same continuous man 
through the earth-life, but at the end thereof ascending from 
the ruins of his fallen animal body, and, being reconstructed, 
becomes a vivifying spirit, fitted for a spiritual existence in 
spirit-life. Assuredly, the spiritual was not first in the order 
of events, but the animal economy, next after that the 
spiritual. The first man belongs to earth, and, in his vital 
relations, is terrestrial; the second man, the same first man, 
only immortalized by the fall of his earthly body, and second 
only in the order of the mode of his existence, belongs to 
heaven. Asis the case of any one terrestrial person whatso- 
ever, such also is the case of every one of the terrestrials. 
And as is any one celestial, such even are all the celestials. 
And as we have borne the likeness of a terrestrial, we shall 
also bear the verisimilitude of a celestial. And this I say, 
brethren, that flesh and blood cannot share the kingdom of 
God, nor doth destruction share in the allotment of an im- 
mortality. 

Lo! I declare to you a mystery. We all shall not become 
dead, but we all shall be exchanged from animal life to that 
of spirit. Instantaneously, in the wink of an eye, at the last 
trump of his nature, of his animal life, each man shall fall to 
the earth, for Nature shall trumpet life’s journey ended; and 
the dead, each one in his appointed hour of dissolution, shall 
be reconstructed immortal; and we shall thus be exchanged 
from the animal life to the spiritual. For it is necessary 
that this, the perishable, shall enter into imperishableness, 
and thet this, the mortal, shall enter into immortality. 
Then shall be fulfilled the declaration which is written: 


Death was worsted in the fight! 
Where, then, Death, is thy cenflict? 
Where, indeed, Death, is thy goad’ 


—I. Cor., Chap. xv., v., 35 36. 


* * a * * 

Among the lessous to be derived from our rendering und 
interpretation of the Vatican Greek text, we should learn 
the need of precaution to ascertain what is genuine, what is 
free from forgery, what is without pious frauds; we should 
cautiously question all translations, those of the genuine 
text even; we should beware of records falsified by either 
of these methods; we should never accept any Scripture as 
true and guiding in morals and religion which is absurd or 
contrary to Nature, whose volume of ‘elder Scripture ”’ is 
infallible—a living, constant and forever flowing inspiration 
of Deity himself; we should abnegate the incredible, the un- 
natural notion of a simultaneous resurrection into life, in 
any sense whatever, pf the dead animal bodies of men, as 
taught in the creed, and the foolish faith of a general judg- 
ment of the total humanity of ages upon ages; and yet, such 
inanimate bodies shall have resurrection—but not unto life 
with their quondam occupants. 
The natural elements—the corporeal atoms composing our 
bodies—disintegrating upon the departure of the spirit, shall 
indeed rise again, but only to be borne away on the wings of 
the Wind or in the chariots of the Storm Cloud, to be diffused, 
perchance, in desert sands or in ocean depths, and to forever 
run the eternal cycles of Nature, create and incorporate in 
other varied and multifold forms that fill her vast domain of 
lands and seas and surrounding skies. 
The first Adam, which ** is of the earth earthy,’’ as the old 
translation hath it, doth indeed fall—fall to pieces—pieces 
minute, impalpable, infinitesimally comminuted. Truly, 
“the mills of the gods grind slow, but exceeding small.”’ 
But destruction awaiteth not the second Adam; he is spir- 
itual, and ascending frem the fallen ruins of the first, spirit- 
born, he standeth, indeed, erect in the heavens, reconstruct- 
ed, the glorious, radiant angel, whose elements of life are 
indestructible, aud who will forever remain 


‘*Tnhurt amid the wars of elements, 


CONVENTION OF THE CENTRAL N. Y. ASSOCIA- 

TION OF SPIRITUALISTS. 

To THE EDITORS OF THE WEEKLY: 

The last meeting of our association held in Deveraux Hall, 

Oneida, N. Y., April 26and 27, wasa very interesting and 
instructive one. 

It was called to order by the President,.W. W. Hicks, with 
some pertinent remarks, and after the adoption of the min- 
utes of the last convention and appointment of the regular 
committees, a conference was held, in which J. W. Seaver 
took a prominent part, and many others assisted with short 
speeches of interest to the convention. 

In the evening the resolutions were discussed, in which a 
lively interest was manifested,after which Rev. J. H. Harter, 
of Auburn, N. Y., gave us a short but interesting speech, 
followed by Mrs. 8S. A. Byrnes, of Wallaston Heights, Mass., 
which was the feature of the evening’s session. Although the 
snow had been falling nearly all day we had a large audience, 
in which the adjoining counties were largely represented 
and all manifested great interest in the discussion and ad- 
dresses. 

Sunday session opened with a conference in which a lively 
discussion took place over some resolutions of the annual 
meeting. J. W. Seaver then endeavored to address the con- 
vention, but his voice failed him, and he was obliged to desist. 
Mr. 8S. is one of the pioneers of this movement, and it was 
universally regretted that he was ynable to take his accus- 
tomed part in the proceedings. The morning session was 
closed with an address by Warren Woolson, which was 
listened to with marked attention. 


The attraction of the afternoon was the lecture of Mrs. 
Byrnes, who spoke for an hour and more, as inspired by the 
spirit of ThomasPaine,in which Spiritualists were criticised as 
being ungenerous with the means they have of doing good, of 
striving for popularity, establishing creeds, becoming aristo- 
cratic, indulging in back-biting, and wearing masks that 
must soon be torn off that all may be seen as they are. It 
was the most practical and telling speech of the session. 
The evening was spent in conference, singing and short 
addresses from W. Woolson and Mrs. Byrnes, and the con- 
vention was adjourned to meet at Waterville, Oneida Co., 
N. Y., June 27 and 28, 1874, in the best of spirits, all uniting 
in the consciousness that they had hada good time. 

Dr. FE. F. BEALES. 
West WINFIELD, N. Y., April 50, 1874. 





VERY STRANGE.—I was at a wedding many years ago, and 
there were the usual festivities consequent on such an occa- 
sion; but I noticed that the bridegroom’s face wore a scared, 
restless expression, and that he looked now and again 
over his shoulder like one who expected some one, and that 
one not a welcome guest. His name was George Cleugh—a 
fine, manly, strapping fellow, not long out of his teens. The 
bride was a winsome country wench, and she strove by 
light-hearted gayety to dispel the gloom from her husband- 
elect’s brow. I discovered the cause of the bridegroom's 
gloom from one of the guests present. It seemed that he 
had for three nights successively dreamed a fearful dream. 
In his vision a brother, who formany years had been lost to 
sicht—having wandered to foreign parts—suddenly appeared 
on his wedding night, and that-.he in a solemn tone had 
warned the lover-husband of his deathat twelve o'clock that 
evening. We waited, some of us with superstitious dread 
and others with marked unbelief, the advent of the hour of 
twelve. It struck, and at that momenta fearful change be- 
came apparent in the bridegroom. His face became 
deeply pale, and he shivered as with ague. He took a few 
steps forward and cried aloud, as if to some invisible person. 
‘“T come! I come!” and then fell dead on the floor. 

Can men of science and philosophy explain this occurence, 
of which | was an eye-witness? Is there a subtle chain bind- 
ing the finite and infinite so closely as to amount to fore- 
knowledge through the medium of dreams? I heard after- 
ward that his brother had died years before in Chili, though 
none were aware of it before the hapless bridegroom's decease. 
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MISCKLLANEOUS. 





A FICKLE WOMAN. 

Not long ago a Windsorite in the employ of the Great 
Western Railroad Company became enamored of a Jewish 
widow of this city, who reciprocated his attentions and prom- 
ised to become his bride if he would renounce his Christian 
beliefs and become a full pledged Israelite. These conditions 
were accepted on his part, and in conformity with them he 
boarded some six weeks with a Jewish family, conforming 
to all the requirements of the faith, even to the suffering of 
martyrdom, and became an accepted member of the syna- 
gogue. In the meantime the widow had pledged her heart 
and hand to a better-looking man than the Windsorite, and 
when the latter requested her to name the day for their 
wedding, she indignantly advised him to look elsewhere for 
a wife. This was aterrible blow to him, considering his long 
probation and suffering, but as she was mistress of the situa- 
tion. he concluded to follow her advise instead of suiciding 
like a fool, as many a man similarly situated would have 
done.—Union, Detroit, Mich. 


AGASSIZ’ BELIEF IN THE IMMORTALITY OF 
ANIMALS. 

It would be idle to multiply instances of the thorough hu- 
manity and geniality of Agassiz. Everybody who knew 
him can tell hundreds of anecdotes illustrative of his sym- 
pathy with all forms of life, whether in the jelly fish, the 
human child, the developing boy or girl, or the mature man 
or woman. Still his conviction of the immateriality and per- 
sonality of mind was something wonderful in so austere a 
naturalist. We happened once to please him by defining 4 
jelly fish as organized water. ‘‘ Now look at it through the 
microscope,” hesaid. ‘But, Agassiz, the play of organization 








elevation.’’ 


The wrecks of matters and the crush of worlds.” 
| —Dr. Horace Dresser. 
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is so wonderful that it seems to me that nothing but mind 
can account for it.’’ ‘‘ You are right,’’ was his answer; ‘in 
some incomprehensible way God Almighty has created these 
things, and I cannot doubt of their immortality any more 
than I doubt of my own.”” His fealty tothe rights of ani- 
mals exceeded that of any great naturalist who ever preced- 
ed him. Incompetent as we are to give him his due rank 
among the naturalists of the world, we think he excelled 
every naturalist who has gone before him in striking at the 
soul and individuality of all animals below man. It is im- 
possible to convey in words the peculiar feeling which Agas- 
siz had on this matter. Doubtless this large and genial genius 


is now satisfied. We cannot penetrate beyond the vail.—Bos- 
ton Globe. 


BORROWING BEGGARS. 
BY W. F. JAMIESON, 


The respectable beggar never begs—he borrows. 
she, would net stoop to beg. The professional borrower is a 
cunning workman. He may be pious withal; generally is. 
The inspired sayings of the *‘ Lord and Master ’”’ favor the art 
of borrowing. It isasystem of genteel beggary. The bor- 
rowing beggar holds fast all that is given him—never returns 
anything. Such beggars are the meanest kind. They are 
grab-bags and carry-alls. They borrow with so much charm 
of manner they convey the impression upon the victim who 
lends, that they somehow confer a lasting favor upon the 
lender by condescending to borrow. 


He, or 


The model Society of Jesus would let loose myriads of such 
mendicants. They would swarm throughout our cities like 
flies in August around a sugar hogshead. 


The reason, probably, why he advocated a contempt for 
forethought and industry and property, is that he expected 
the world was near its end* His prediction that the world 
would come to an end before some who heard his words 
would ‘‘taste death;’’ before that generation would pass 
away, shows he was no sounder on the prophecy business 
than in his opinions on practical life. People who are daily 
looking for the world to burn up are not in a frame of mind 
to value earthly blessings. In our day we have had illustra- 
tions of this fact. Second Adventists were so sincere, that, 
in expectation of a speedy end of our planet in 1843-4, they 
gave away their goods to sinners. They doubtless felt as the 
newly-converted girl did: ‘* Brethren and sisters, I felt that 
the wearing of jewelry is vanity and would surely plunge my 
soul into hell, so I took off my rings and gave them to my 
sister!’’ 


I have heard some ministevs go into raptures over the 
kind, benevolent teachings of Jesus, such as, *“* From him 
that would borrow of thee turn not thou away.’’ How kind 
society would be! Sounds pretty enough to most ears. But 
reduce it to practice and the charm is dispelled. Any suffer- 
ing mortal who has been doomed to live next door to an in- 
veterate borrower knows what the plague means. But the 
clergy who quote this “ borrowing’’ passage as worthy of 
imitation, usually omit reference to words spoken by Jesus 
inthe same connection, where hesays the lender should lend 
without any expectation of receiving anything back! His 
precise words are, ** Lend, hoping for nothing again.’’ In 
the same chapter he says, “If ye lend to them of whom ye 
hope to receive, what thank have ye?’’ Que persistent bor- 
rowing beggar would demoralize a whole neighborhood. It 
is fortunate for mankind that, in this respect, Jesus Christ 
has not many full-fledged followers. 


He vagabondized around Palestine, as mendicant friars 
have done, and do now, through Italy, Spain, Mexico and 
some other parts of the world. As they do, se Jesus com- 
manded his disciples, ‘‘ Carry neither purse, nor scrip, nor 
shoes.’” He advised these bare-footed mendicants to go into 
houses, ‘“‘eating and drinking such things as they give.’’ 
They were told to remain in the same house that would give 
them welcome, not go from house to house during their stay 
in a city or neighborhood, and “eat such things as are set 
before you.”’ 


They ought to have been paid for their healing services and 
preaching. That would have been no more than justice de- 
manded. He himself had aright to demand compensation 
for the same service. The nearest he comes to recognizing 
the justice of compensation for benefits rendered is where 
he says, **‘ The laborer is worthy of his hire.’’ But, accord- 
ing to his teaching, there was no redress fora laborer if an 
employer refused to pay him his hire. The laborer, whether 
as preacher, doctor or ditch-digger, must submit to wrong— 
‘resist not evil.’’ ** And of him that taketh away thy goods 
ask them not again.’’ On such principles a few mendicants 
and thieves could rule the world. They come very near 
doing it now, in spite of all the restraints imposed; but what 
would their power become if there were no restraints? There 
could be no government at all. 

l have proved by the recorded sayings of Jesus Christ that 
he lived the mendicant’s life, picked up his victuals wherever 
he could, and when he could not get any from humans “ he 
looked up to heaven.’”’ “ Presto, change!’’ about five thou- 
sand men were fed with only five loaves and two fishes to 
begin on. His doctrine accorded with his mendicant prac- 
tice, ‘** Consider the lilies of the field, they toil not.”” ‘* Why 
luke ye thought forraiment?’’ ‘ Oh, ye of little faith!” 

| hope | have in these few articles dispelled a general error, 
hamely, that the practice of the precepts of Jesus Christ would 
be a blessing to the world. We are sometimes informed that 
if such a person as he never lived, there is the CHARACTER 
and the precepts. Those who think mendieancy sublime are 
welcome to the character. As to the precepts, the good ones, 
like the Golden Rule, are purloined from Paganism, while 
the bulk of them are shown to be impractical and pernicious. 

If converts to Christianity were supplied with meals 
through faithful leaders, looking ‘‘up to heaven,” it would 
become a popular religion with the heathen, at home and 
abroad. They would have more time to devote to religion: 
then could they sing, most feelingly, with their gaze fixed 
‘up to heaven,”’ 





** Come thou fount of every blessing.” 


All but that. It does 
Then, think of it! such a phrase 
could not be appropriately applied to a band of flourishing 
“‘communists.’’ The prime object of communism is to drive 
poverty from the world. Witness the Oneida (N. Y.) Com- 
munity. They are wealthy. If the word ‘ blessed ’’ is ap- 
plied to poor beggars it is not true, unless it can be shown 
that poverty is a blessing. 

There is, then, a world-wide difference between com- 
munismand mendicancy. Communism never says, ‘*‘ Blessed 
be ye poor.”’ Advocates of mendicancy do. 

In my next, I will analyze some of the ‘ Great Teacher’s’ ( ?) 
views on marriage and divorce. 
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lessed be ye poor,”’ said Jesus. 
violence to common sense. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., May 6, 1874. 

The eighth annual convention of the Indiana State Asso- 
ciation of Spiritualists will be held at Pence Hall, in the 
city of Terra Haute, ind., commencing Friday, May 29, 1874, 
at half-past ten o’clock, P. M., and continue in session over 
Sunday. The business of the convention will be conducted 
by delegates and members in attendance. Each local society 
of Spiritualists within the State will be entitled to three dele- 
gates, and one addftional delegate for each ten members over 
twenty. A free hall will be furnished, and also board as far as 
the friends in the city can accommodate, after that reduced 
rates will be arranged for elsewhere. 

By order of the Board of Trustees. 


J. R. BUELL, Secretary. 
VEGETABLE OYSTERS. 

As a fitting addendum to the terrible Crinoida Dajeeana, 
or Man-Kating Tree, of Madagascar, we submit this week to 
our readers an account of some trees on which oysters grow. 
As these are not far from us, any persons who feel offended 
by the cannibalistic pranks of the former may readily avenge 
themselves on the latter for its flesh-eating impertinence: 

“OYSTERS ON THE MANGROVE TREE.—A writer in the 
Hartford Times teils how oysters inhabit the mangrove woods 
in Cuba. He says: ‘No doubt the reader will open his eyes 
at oysters growing on trees. Often have I seen the sneer of 
unbelief on the face of the ignorant when the fact has been 
mentioned; but grow they do, and in immense quantities, 
especially in the southern part of the island. I have seen 
miles of trees, the lower stems and branches of which were 
literally covered with them; and many a good meal have | 
enjoyed with very little trouble of procuring. I simply placed 
the branches over the fire, and when opened I picked them 
out with a fork or a pointed stick. These peculiar shell-fish 
are indigenous in lagoons and swamps on the coast, and as 
far as the tide will rise and the spray fly so will they cling to 
the lower parts of the mangrove trees, sometimes four or five 
deep, the mangrove being one of the very few trees that 
flourish in salt Water.’’’ 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


BATes, lil., May, 1874. 

‘**Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways and be 
wise.’’—Dible. 

* From the creatures of God let man learn wisdom, and 
apply to himself the instruction they give.’’—Economy of 
Human Life. 

Let us go to the honey-bees and learn lessons of industry, 
of union, of social economy. See how much better is a family 
of five hundred than one of five! The honey-bee lives in an 
orderly family of thousands of members; whereas the corpu- 
lent bumble-bee will domicile in an old mouse-nest, with 
four or five members for company. Which kind of family 
should social beings like us try to imitate? Which of the two 
modes of life seems the wiser? 

Come, you fogy conservative, with me, and let us imbibe 
and treasure up a lesson from God’s great book of animated 
nature. In a pleasant day in June see the willing soldier 
bees come marching out from the old hive; they rise and fly 
hither and thither in chaotic confusion; they air themselves 
in wild freedom. Then observe them begin to gather ona 
limb of a tree. See the most loyai ones cluster around the 
queen bee, willing to sustain the more dilatory, until the 
whole regiment are suspended in a compact, united brother- 
hood. If the family is introduced toa proper hive, they will 
will be ready on the next rising of the sun to go forth to their 
useful and profitable work. 


/ <amcomnes  wemummememenen 


lady will not take it as anything but a merited compliment 
when we say she is decidedly the best talker in petticoats we 
ever had the pleasure of listening to. After afew minutes’ 
conversation with hera man would pawn anything he could 
borrow and subscribe forthe WEEKLY. In appearance she 
is pleasant and has a business air, which, though unusual in 
one of her sex, is far from being disagreeable. 

Victoria Woodhull will be here in a few days, when our 
citizens will doubtless have an opportunity of hearing some- 
thing of her peculiar social views. 


CLIPPINGS. 
JUDGED by the final test, the chief thing in life is Lovr.— 
Theodore Tilton. 


You may build your cathedrals until they kiss the heavens, 
and your altars until they glow like the rainbow with 
precious stones—if you build them without love they are 
nothing.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


In presence of these climacteric catastrophies which devas- 
tate and revivify civilization, one hesitates to judge their 
details. To blame or praise men on account of the result is 
almost like praising or blaming ciphers on account of the 
total. That which ought to happen happens; the blast which 
ought to blow blows. The Eternal Serenity does not suffer 
from these north winds. Above revolutions Truth and 
Justice remain as the sky lies above and beyond tempests.— 
Victor Hugo in "93. 

THe ways of women are past finding out. It is said that 
the young ladies of Jacksonville, Tenn., have a fashion of 
tieing up their taper fingers when young gentlemen are ex- 
pected to call,and when they very naturally ask the cause, 
they, blushing, make the reply, ‘1 burned them broiling the 
steak this mofning.’’ The result, as chronicled by the local 
paper, is that several young gentlemen have burned their 
fingers by believing the story. 

A CLERGYMAN at Springfield, who has a bad habit of add 
ing ‘‘ah’’ to many of his words, told last Sunday of those 
who had been brought up on the Lord’s side-ah. 


A QueEstTIon.—Not long since a very nervous lady took 
passage at the Tip-Top House, White Mountains, to descend 
by the almost perpendicular railroad. Her fears were appa- 
rent to every one, and the following unique dialogue took 
place between her and the conductor: Lady—Mr. Con- 
ductor, how do you hold these cars when you want to make 
a stop? Conductor—Madam, we apply the brake which 
you see there. Lady—Suppose, Mr. Conductor, that brake 
should give way, what do you do then? Conductor—Madam, 
we then apply the double-acting brake, which you see at the 
otter end of the cars. Lady—But, Mr. Conductor, suppose 
that brake should not be sufficient to check the cars, where 
will we go then? Conductor—Madam, I can’t decide; that 
depends upon how you have lived in this world. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER Calls greenbacks “ government 
lies,’’ and his words are as true as his gospel. 


Mrs. Harriet D. WALKER, of Lowell, Massachasetts, has 
been licensed to preach by the Methodist Conference of the 
Lynn District. The examining committee said she was 
better qualified than any other candidate that had ever been 
before them, and she was licensed with only two dissenting 
votes. Something new for the Methodists. 


‘‘Wuy,’’ anxiously inquires the Pittsburgh Commercial, 
are there no he dolls?’ We beg to suggest that the gentler 
sex require no sort of early education to enable them to put 
on pantaloons. And the question had better be dropped— 
it’s dangerous. 


AN ambitious young lady was talking very loudly about 
her favorite authors, when a literary chap asked her if she 
liked Lamb. With a look of ineffable disgust, she answered 
that she cared little about what she ate, compared with 
knowledge. 


We don’t know whether this funny parody of *‘ The Three 
Fishers’’ has any present reference to the Rev. Canon 
Charles Kingsley or not. lt is among the waifs of the mo- 
ment: 

A robin 
Sat bobbin’ 
Out into the West 
Out into the West, as the sun went down: 
He piped a shrill note, 
But it friz in his throat, 





Can we not also learn wisdom from a clock? Observe 
when the tinker takes away the verge—the regulating part— 
the wheels run with a buzz till the weights are down. When 
he puts the parts in order, the clock again performs its 
useful part in domestic economy, like the organic family 
of bees. 

Now, let us apply the instruction to the human race. Have 
we not buzzed long enough in this airy, wild, chaotic free- 
dom? Is it not time to begin to collect into a unitary home? 
If we have no queen for a leader, let us make one as the bees 
do. Call her president, superintendent, or queen; we need 
not be very particular about the name, but | think I would 
prefer a female leader to a man. WM. GOULD, 


[From the Salt Lake Herald.) 
MISS TENNIE CC. CLAFLIN. 

The greatest living curiosity in the city at the present 
time is Miss TennieC. Claflin. She created more of a sensa- 
tion in town, yesterday, than the entrance of a first-class 
circus would have done; and an open air tight-rope perform- 
ance would have been completely eciipsed. The sister of the 
social reformer, Victoria Woodhull, was tripping in and out 
of every office that she could discover by intelligent perse- 
verance, and last night, after doing the heaviest canvassing 
business ever accomplished in this city in one day, she at- 
tended the theatre, and was still able not only to enjoy the 
performance, but to pleasantly talk WoopHULL & CLAFLIN’S 
W EEKLY to the numerous gentlemen who sought and made | 
the acquaintance of theindefatigable woman. We trust the 





And he laid himsel’ down on the cold, cold ground, 
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“ 7 he diseases of society can, no more than cor- 
poreal maladies, be prevented or cured without being 
spoken about in plain language.”—Joun Sruarr 


Mitt. 
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THE FINANCIAL PROBLEM. 











During the contest that has been waging in Congress over 
the question of solving the financial difficulties into which 
a long course of ignoring the principles of finance has driven 
the country, we have felt little inclination to take part in 
the controversy, knowing well enough that whatever we 
might urge would be so different from anything that is 
practicable in Congress, that it would be time and space 
worse than wasted. But since the measure adopted by Con- 
gress has been vetoed by the President, as it was certain 
from the beginning that it would be, and as any similar 
measure such as can pass the present Congress will be, we 
feel that some good may be done by a representation of the 
essence of what many times has appeared in these columns 
regarding this very important subject. 

This virtual rupture between the President and Congress 
has a deeper meaning than is evident upon the surface. 
There must be something of considerable moment that 
could cause the President to part company with the ruling 
power at the Capitol. Nobody will credit him with having 
done this upon principle or upon any settled policy regard 
ing the public welfare. Aside from the usual common- 
places contained in his first Inaugural, he has neither said 
or done anything that could possibly warrant such an 
opinion; but he has both said and done many things that 
indicate plainly a deep regard for his own future. 


The President is constitutionally of a military cast of 
mind. He believes in authority and a power competent to 
enforce it. And he realizes enough of the tendency of 
events to see, clearly, that this country is approaching a 
crisis in which there is to be a contest between authority 
and individual liberty, and his judgment is biased by his 
constitutional tendency in favor of the former. He doesn’t 
believe in the people any more or in any other way than the 
Astors, Stewarts and the Vanderbilts believe in them, and 
nothing could indicate this more clearly, except a direct 
statement, than this recent Veto message. 

The bill that Congress offered the President for his ap 
proval was little more than an act to legalize what had all 
ready been done by the Secretary of the Treasury with the 
consent and approval of the President—the re-issue of a por- 
tion of the ‘‘forty-four millions.” The same policy that 
issued this reserve during the panic of last fall ought, it 
seems to us, to have approved an act making the issue legal. 
But the same power that invoked that issue by its influence 
over the President in October reverses its demands in April, 
and induces the veto of the bill to make the issue legal. 
The men who recently visited Washington to secure the 
defeat of the financial bill were the same, or they repre- 
sented the same class who, in the panic, were clamorous for 
more greenbacks. Then they needed the increase to help 
them carry their indebtedness through a ‘“pinch;”’ now 
they want the volume of currency lessened, so that what 
they were enabled to carry through the panic may be in- 
creased nominally in value. 





It is this influence that controls the President. He per- 
haps does not think or even know that the people—the in- 
dustrial masses—have any interest, or any right to any 
interest, in this question. He probably thinks that the class 


who hold the wealth alone have any right to have anything | 


to say about the matter; he probably does not realize that 
the interest of the debtor and creditor classes are not iden- 
tical; or that lessening the volume of the currency one-half 
would virtually double the amount which the former owes 
the latter. General Grant is not a political economist. 
Hence, to have done anything else than to veto so-called 
inflation would have been to desert the bondholders and the 
money-lenders and the wealth monopolists generally, and to 
side with the industrial classes against them. 


If there ever come a direct issue between labor and 
capital (and that such an issue is rapidly approaching not 
anybedy who observes the progress of events can doubt), 
all the classes referred to will be found in league against 
labor. Nor can it be doubted that an understanding to this 
effect exists now between the representatives of these classes; 
nor again, seeing the power that these representatives have 
over the President, that he is already committed to their 
schemes, nor in the event of the issue being precipitated 
during his term, that he will be found with his influence 
upon their side. The veto message, then, has a much wider 
significance than any it can assume merely as a question of 
present financial policy, really extending, or rather merging, 
into the general issue between labor and capital; and in this 
view it is safe to conclude that, let Congress pass whatever 
financial measure it may, the President will act for the in- 
terests of capital. 


The several classes who hold the aggregated wealth of the 
country desire a return to specie; all other classes who have 
any understanding of the subject deprecate such a return. 
A strictly specie currency is desired by the former because, 
as it would be necessarily small in velume, it could be easier 
controlled by them. The few hundred millions of specie 
would represent all the wealth, and they would own it and 
receive whatever usury for its use they might choose to de- 
mand. But they are not satisfied with this monopoly. They 
want, first, a return to a specie basis, and next they waut 
the government to authorize them to issue currency, three 
or more dollars to one of gold, so that upon their several 
hundred million of gold they may really draw interest upon 
three or more times as much more currency. Other reasons 
may be advanced, but sifted of all irrelevancy this remains 
as the chief specie-payment motive. 

This is so evident when the argument is advanced that 
national currency is better than greenbacks, that it is sur- 
prising to us that the people who pay interest do not see it. 
Why are national bank notes better than greenbacks to the 
money-lenders? Because they can convert their greenbacks 
into bonds and deposit their bonds with, and draw interest 
on, them from the government, and obtain a large percent. 
age of national currency over the face of the bonds, and 
draw interest on that also from the public. Why should 
not this class want the greenbacks retired and national cur- 
rency to take their place as a circulating medium? Why, 
indeed! but because they are thus enabled to obtain quad- 
ruple interest upon the same wealth—interest from the gov- 
ernment as the representative of the people, and from the 
people themselves directly as individuals. Of course they 
will call for the currency and for free banking; that is, free 
banking under such limitations of law as will give them the 
entire control of the currency. | 


But what, at bottom, is really the underlying question in- 
volved in the present controversy? We hear a great deal 
said and see a great deal written about the ‘* well known” 
and ‘‘ well established principles of finance.” We deny 
that there are any principles involved in any part of the 
financial question as it is now being discussed. The ques- 
tions that are agitated are purely matters of policy. There 
is no principle in the proposition that the gold dollar is the 
true monetary standard. It is, on the contrary, the most 
arbitrary assumption possible to think of, having no con- 
ceivable basis in principle. It is a financial dogma as un- 
supported by any natural reason of fact as are now the long- 
since-exploded dogmas of theology. And it was invented 
for the same purposes that these dogmas were instituted for 
—to enslave the masses of the people; and it has succeeded 
industrially even more completely than they ever did re- 
ligiously. 

It doesn’t matter much about the scientific definition of 
money. The best that has been given it is, thatit is an in- 
vention to facilitate the exchange of the products of labor. 
This ought, however, to be supplemented by this: and to 
increase the aggregate amount of such products, The former 
is an original definition; the appendix being a result of its 
use, arising from the fact that by such use the manufacturer 
is enabled to increase the amount of his products. The prac- 
tical definition of the saoney-lender, and that which best 
describes the uses to which money is put, is, that it is an 
invention to enable one class of persons to monopolize the 
products of another class of persons, and thereby to make 
it possible for the former legally to live from the labor of 
the latter. 


This has been the result and still is the result of the uses 
of which money is made the subject; but in a humanitarian 
sense, in that sense which involves the public welfare—the 
welfare of all classes of people considered as one people—it 
ought to be deprived of the power that has been bestowed 
upon it to make one class subservient to another class. 








Money in this sense—the humanitarian—is required so that 
commodities may be exchanged between producers without 
the actual transfer of one commodity for another, and 
should therefore be a representative of such commodities. 
It ought not to be used as wealth, because it is not wealth. 
It cannot be both the representative and the represented. 
It cannot be both wealth and money. 

A financial error that has prevailed is, that wealth cannot 
be used unless converted into gold, or unless it is measured 
by gold; and, following this error, that wealth cannot be 
serviceable as a whole because there is not gold enough in 
the world to convert it. 


This is a virtual contradiction, since to require a gold 
measure for wealth, and then to not furnish enough to mea- 
sure it entirely, is to make the quantity of geld in existence 
at any given time a measure for all other wealth in existence 
at such time. This is illustrated by the fact that when the 
circulating medium—the money—of a country is reduced 
the nominal value of wealth is reduced proportionately. The 
real standard of value is the amount of comfort, of happi- 
ness, or of life that any given commodity possesses. A barrel 
of flour will sustain the life of a given number of persons a 
certain time; and it makes no difference if it cost a hundred 
or only five dollars, this time is neither shortened or length 
ened thereby. So it isclear that the price of flour is nominal 
and arbitrary according to our present money system; and 
so also is the price of every other article and thing. 


But passing the question of definitions and principles, for 
what do we as a people require money? Do we want a sys- 
tem that either purposely or as a necessary result will com- 
pel those who need more of it fer present use than they 
have, to pay a bonus under the name of interest to those 
who have more of it than they can use otherwise? or do we 
want a system that will permit those who have this need, 
who desire to increase the amount of their products by ad- 
vances upon their prospective delivery, to obtain it without 
paying a bonus to anybody? 


If the former, then it follows that as a government we 
want to so legislate to promote the interests of the money- 
lenders and necessarily against the productive, industrial 
classes. For to enact that the former may charge the latter 
for the use of something that they could as well, or better, 
obtain elsewhere without cost, if it were not for the law, is 
to legislate in the interests of the former and against those 
of the latter. Nothing could be clearer than this. And 
this, we say again, is the reason that the former class wants 
national currency instead of greenbacks. 


If, however, it is the interests of the "productive classes 
that legislation should endeavor to protect and to promote, 
then the duty of Congress is clear. It should repeal the 
national banking law and provide a system of ‘* greezbacks,” 
or some other form of circulating medium, that would fur- 
nish currency to those who have need to borrow without 
cost. Instead of the government making money and paying 
interest to the rich to take it, who in turn loan it to the pro- 
ductive classes and obtain another interest by so doing, the 
government ought to loan it directly to the people for noth- 
ing. It is not necessary to pay them to take it off its hands, 
as the government now pays those who deposit bonds and 
receive national currency. This class of middlemen in our 
monetary system is an immense tax upon the industries of 
the country, of which Congress ought to ridthem. If the 
govern/nent were to furnish money to the manufacturer as 
he needs it, all the immense amounts now paid nominally by 
him, but really by the laborers to the capitalists, could be 
saved to the laborers, and the pecuniary standard of this 
class would be constantly and positively elevated, instead of 
as it now is, depreciated, both comparatively and really. 

There is no possible objection ‘based upon the public in- 
terest or the general welfare that can be raised as an argu- 
ment against the issuing by the government to those who can 
give the required security, of all the currency that they need. 
It is done now partially through the bankers annd brokers 
who charge immense commissions in the form of interest 
and discounts. Let those who want it get it direct from the 
government or its agents, and without cost, unless it be a 
sufficient charge to pay the expense of maintaining the sys- 
tem, and thus do away with banking, as it is now con- 
ducted, at the expense of industry, by which conduct all the 
surplus products of labor are aggregated in the hands of 
those who hold the wealth. 

It will be objected of course by the capitalist, if the gov 
ernment loan money to the people free, that their capital 
will be of no use tothem. But they forget that it will ena 
ble them to live without work as long as it lasts, after which 
they would have to goto some productive labor. It will 
also be said that such an issue of money to the people would 
depreciate the value of property. Of their property, 
granted; because its present value is purely fictitious and 
arbitrary, and not determined by any natural or just stand- 
ard. This much, however, must be clear to everybody, 
that the people would never have any more money than 
they should want, and this amount would be regulated of 
restricted by the possible security which they could furnish. 

By such a system both the values of accumulated wealth 
and the volume of circulating medium would be naturally 
regulated, and would soon assume an established standard, 
which would never be subjected to appreciation and depre 
ciation by panics, since under it there could be no cause» 
to inducc them. Panics are possible only because commod- 
ities and things have a fictitious value fixed upon them by 
an arbitrary money standard which is subject to all sorts gf 
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influences. The real value of anything can never be either | 
appreciated or depreciated except through change in the 
thing itself; while under a free money system the price of 
everything would naturally and necessarily advance or fall 
to the real value, which would become the established price. 
Let Congressmen who are really desirous to advance the 
interests of the country, think of these things from a general 
instead of from a class standpoint, and putting aside the 
demands of the bondholders and money-lenders, insist that 
the interests ef the producers of wealth have the attention 
of those who should be the representatives of the people, 
and not, as Congress now is, the promoters of the interests 
of those who have through legal measures monopolized all 
the wealth that the people have produced, and who want 
such additional legislation as will still more effectually make 
their designs successful—who want more national currency 
and less greenbacks, whereas the interests of the producers 
demand an abolition of the former and as many of the latter 
as their preductive capacities severally require, in order 
that these capacities may be fully exercised. It is the 
amount and not the price of commodities that determines 
the aggregate wealth, and therefore whatever facility is 
added to the present capacity for production adds to the 
aggregate of wealth. 





THE CHILDREN PROBLEM. 


One of the chiefest objections made to the adoption of 
social freedom or the abrogation of legal marriage, and that 
one to which all objectors fly when driven from every other 
position, is to the children. What will become of them? is 
the universal query. The needs and necessities of the past 
and present are rapidly answering that question so surely, 
that every one must see it when attention is directed to the 
solution. 

Our system of public schools grew up out of the need that 
parents found for a better system of education, mentally, 
than they themselves could bestow upon their children. To 
do by them as there was need that they should be done by, 
required that every father and mother be a competent 
teacher. As this was impossible, public schools were in- 
augurated to supply this deficiency, and they have gone on, 
step by step, until compulsory education is widely discussed 
as u national measure. 

But it is beginning to be discovered that intellectual train- 
ing is not all that children require to make them proper men 
and women, and, also, that parents are almost if not quite 
as incapable of filling this want, as they were unqualified to 
be teachers mentally. It is coming to be recognized that 
education means, rightly, a great deal more than stuffing 
one’s mind with accumulated and formulated knowledge; 
indeed, that it means individual growth— personal develop- 
ment in all departments of human character. And, as we 
said, with this consciousness comes also the further conscious- 
ness that parents are as unfit to superintend this growth, this 
development, as they are to attend to the mental portion 


of it. 

It is really beginning to be known that there are very few 
parents who are fit to have charge of children at all, and 
that their real needs demand as absolutely that their whole 
growth be superintended by those who have fitted themselves 
to perform this service, as their mental development demand- 
ed that their minds should be guided by proficient teachers, 
persons qualified first by natural inclination, and, secondly, 
by special training. 

In a word, the rearing of children is to become one of the 
departments of the future organized industries. Then it 
will not become necessary that every woman be a household 
drudge because she 1s a mother. Women will then be free 
to fill the various departments of industry for which they 
are fitted by nature and physical capacity, and a vast 
economy will be thus inaugurated. 

The following article, which we copy from the Chicago 
Times, indicates the direction in which the-public sentiment 
is being developed: 


‘* Among the serious problems that interest parents, is that 
of the best means of training children between the ages of four 
and seven years. It is one of the most important periods of 
life when the child is first brought in contact with the 
circumstances, extraneous from home influences, which give 
inclination to the growing character. Parents have long ex- 
perienced the want of a system of training or education, by 
means of which these years of the child’s life might be made 
profitable as well as pleasant, and turned to advantage in 
forwarding proper mental and physical development. In 
this country very little has been accomplished toward sup- 
plying this want, aud, consequently, children of this age be- 
come a most perplexing care tu their parents, or are tempo- 
rarily abandoned by them to the sidewalks and gutters. 

‘In Germany thissubject has received a great deal of atten- 
tion, and the ‘ Kinder-garten’ system, invented by Froebel, 
has been quite generally introduced. The published reports, 
and the testimony of persons who have witnessed the practi- 
cal operations of the system, show that the most gratifying 
results have been attained. Some experiments upon a modi- 
tied plan have been tried in different cities in this country 
with good results. For several years, two schools, conducted 
to some extent according to Freebel’s principles, have been 
maintained in Chicago, aud another, which will be essentially 


true system of mo eay | was in following nature; that ‘ what 


nature is striving to doin the plays of childhood, it is the 
business of the teacher’s art to take up and foster.’ The 
idea is to have the play organized and reduced to some sort 
of an intelligent system, arranged with reference to certain 
inherent capabilities of human nature, which are manifesting 
themselves constantly in the varied amusements of children. 
Thus it is observed that the instinct for cultivating the soil 
is commen to nearly all children; every boy is a natural-born 
granger. This instinct is turned to account in the ** Kinder- 
garten,’’ where each child learns to take care of its own little 
garden putch, to dig, to rake and to water, and then to watch 
and study the processes of nature in the opening of the buds 
and blooming of flowers. The same plan is pursued for de- 
veloping the plastic and artistic instincts of the children. 
Great stress is laid upon the education of the hands in early 
years, when the flexibility and softness of the limbs fit them 
to be easily trained to facile movements—a matter of equal 
importance whether the hand in training is in the future to 
glide over the keys of a piano or wield a pen or plane, 
‘*The ‘ Kinder-garten’ is designed to meet the formative 
instincts of the child on all sides. Building and shaping are 
going on in all sorts of material. Miniature houses and 
utensils are formed of wooden blocks and sticks, while work- 
ing in paper—folding, cutting, etc.—furnishes an opportunity 
to practice endless artifices of the hand. In this way the 
hand and the senses are trained to dexterity and technical 
skill, which are useful in all departments of life. Children 
receive only the material, not ready-made objects, which 
they are allowed to fashion according to their own personal 
choice under the guidance of the teacher. It is intended 
that the production, however small and insignificant, shall 
be original and not merely imitative. The greatest care is 
taken to preserve the individuality of the children, so that 
the work of each one shall bear the impress of an individual 
peculiarity in process of training. 
‘*It is apparent thatin a system of this kind the acquire- 
ments necessary on the part of the teacher are mauifold. 
It ia scarcely possible that success can be attained in any in- 
stance unless the teacher is peculiarly adapted to the work. 
It is impossible to prescribe definite rules for the conduct of 
of a school of this kind. It must be regulated by, and 
everything made subject to, the nature, disposition and 
circumstances of the children. So far as these are common 
to all, general rules will apply, yet the study of the disposi- 
tion and capabilities of each one under charge must be the 
ceaseless, conscientious work of the teacher. The Germans 
are more patient than we are, and patience on the part of 
both teacher and child is an essential element of success in 
such an undertaking; yet, again, patience is a quality that 
American youth need more than anything else, and the 
‘Kinder-garten’ is a means of cultivating it. Under this 
system, a child is early taught the value of patient applica- 
tion, and the influence of such training will be felt during 
the whole life. The benefits that will surely arise from a 
successful introduction of the ‘ Kinder-garten’ system in 
this country will be readily appreciated. The work devolving 
upon those who have assumed to undertake the experiment 
is a most trying one, and forthe sake of both parents and 
little ones we wish them unbounded success.’’ 
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LEGISLATIVE LAMBKINS. 








Since the Credit Mob:lier expose the members of the House 
of Representatives have not been considered by the Amer- 
ican public as pre-eminently virtuous. Some, indeed, have 
gone so far as to hint that the proper qualification of a can- 
didate for a seat in that august hall was a knowledge of all 
the vices committed by human beings, from pitch and toss 
to manslaughter. But this idea is destined soon to be dis- 
pelled, for the question of polygamy is to come up for 
discussion at an early date, upon a resolution which is to be 
moved by Mr. Hazelton, of Wisconsin. We trust that all 
the members who engage in that debate will come to it 
chaste and free, to treat the subject upon its merits. The 
Election Committee have aiready reported that Mr. Cannon, 
who is a polygamist, is entitled to a seat in the House as the 
representative from Utah. Some very delicate matters will 
undoubtedly have to be critically examined into before the 
House comes to a decision, and the battle will unquestion- 
ably prove whether monogamy with prostitution is a match 
for polygamy without it. There is only one point to which 
the WEEKLY desires to draw the attention of the legislative 
lambkins who may engage in the encounter, it is: ‘‘No 
stone-throwing, gentleman, if you please, except under the 





condition prescribed by the Great Nazarene.” 
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ST. JONATHAN’S CREED. 
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Below we give the creed indorsed and accepted by the 
members of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Our readers will 
find it is strictly orthodox. ‘There is in it the ingenious 
vacillation in the description of the Trinity that may be 
found elaborated in the creed of St. Athanasius, the asser- 
tion of the doctrine of total depravity (modified to suit the 
times), of vicarious atonement, of the resurrection of the 
body in spite of eremation or maggots, and lastly of ever- 
lasting damnation. 

We believe in the existence of one Ever-Living and True 
God, Sovereign and Unchangeable, Infinite in Power, Wis- 
dom and Goodness. We believe the Scriptures of the Old 


and New Testaments to be inspired of God, to contain a 
revelation of His will and to be the authoritative rule of 
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To us there seems but little variation in essentiais between 


this creed (written by H. W. Beecher) and that of the Cath- 
olic Church. 
declared that he would ordain Pio Nino to preach the 


A week ago the pastor of Plymouth publicly 


Gospel, and we see no reason why the Pope should not re- 
turn the compliment. If there be any distinction between 
the two it is that the man in Rome is apt to call hell, hell! 
and the man in Brooklyn would prefer to call it Hades, or 
not to mention the subject to ears polite. As to infallibility 
they both appear to be pretty much on a par, for if Beecher 
don’t claim it like Pie Nino, his'people assert it for him, so 
that it amounts to the same in the end, 


As the pastor of Plymouth suggested in his sermon of the 
27th April, there is no reason why these two potentates 
should not be friends. In preaching, as teachers, ther are 
about equally doguiatic; in singing and music it is difficult 
to tell whose church carries off the palm; if, in the matter 
of pomp and ceremony, Rome goes ahead of Plymouth, the 
latter makes up for the deficiency by its super-excellence in 
the flower-department. As regards the variations in their 
creeds they amount to nil. However, the words Cooper, 
in the ‘‘ Spy,” puts in the mouth of Bridget, would express 
our opinion with greater accuracy. The difference between 
her hero and his likeness on her sign exactly resembles, in 
our Opinion, the difference between the Romau and the 
Brooklyn Churches. ‘‘ The eyes,” said Bridget, ‘‘are not 
so large nor so fiery as the Captain’s, but the whiskers and 
the cap are as like as two pays.” 
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THE SOCIAL DRAMA. 








‘“The theatres will preach the truth on the subject of 
slavery before the churches,” was the remark of the veteran 
reformer, Parker Pillsbury, some years previous to the elec- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln, It proved a true prophecy. 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was dramatised, and instructed 
thousands nightly in New York previous to that event, 
while the farthest footmark of the churches, before the 
people Christianized them in the War of the Rebellion, was 
that slavery was not malum in se. The clergy have got 
bravely over that idea now, all honor to our soldiers who 
posted them as to their proper duties on that subject. As 
with chattel slavery, so with sexual slavery ; the theatres, 
in the play of Alphonse, are again instructing those who 
ought to be the moral instructors of the community. The 
Day's Doings reports that there is another play of a similar 
character On the tapis, in the following statement : 


A lady, well known in New York society, has lately sold 
her own history to Victorien Suardou, and he is to make a 
drama of it. This lady, one day about seven years ago, feel- 
ing in her husband’s coat pocket—which ladies never ought 
to do—found some letters in a feminine hand. Taey proved 
to be very ardent love letters from a mutual friend. She 
carried them to a lady friend of her own, who refused to 
receive them, but advised her to consulta lawyer. She did; 
and he told her she coulé obtain a divorce On the strength of 
them. This she did not choose to do at that time, but going 
to the reverend clergyman, whose most docile lamb this 
young lady correspondent was, she told him the whole story, 
and he dismissed the young lady from the communion. 

Now the faithless husband had been very religious, and 
had taken his daughter to church, and had put her under the 
religious care of this young lady. The poor little girl had 
been the unconscious postman between the lovers. ‘This, of 
course, on being known, aroused public opinion sadly. It 
euded after several years in a divorce being obtained, and 
the faithless husbanu has married his young lady! Now, all 
the money belonged to wife No. 1, but the poor woman 
offered half of it for the possession of her children. Her 
husband agreed to this, and tuok a very valuable country 
place as his moiety. He had paid all his legal costs out of 
his wife’s money in the meantime. But having one of our 
New York judges to help him—and you know the ermine 
touches nothing less pure than itself when it touches a New 
York judge—after he had got the money he refused to give 
up the children. 

The wife got one only, and sailed for Europe. The sum-~ 
mer after she sailed she reappeard in New York, and, taking 
a distinguished officer with her, went out to her old country 
home and kidnapped the other. Sad to say, she had to fight 
with her own eldest daughter, who had been taught to hate 
her. The father and his second wife being away from home, 
she got the little boy aud carried him off to Paris. She also 
took the young lady’s letters with her, which she had found 
iu the coat pocket, and has sold her whole wondrous history 
to Sardou, who says no such material ever came before him. 
{t is to be played in New York, this new drama, next winter, 
and doubtless the faithless husband and the lady will come 
and see it at a dollar and a half a ticket. It is a good re- 
venge, is it not? 


The adjustment of matrimonial bickerings by men, solus, 
in eur courts, is a menstrosity that the age will not—cannet 
—long tolerate. In cases of that kind, in which both sexes 
are concerned, both sexes ought to be represented, not only 
in the jury-box but on the bench. As things cre now, all 








faith and practice. 

We believe that the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost 
are revealed in the Scriptures as existing, in respect to 
attributes, character and office, as three persons, equally 
divine; while in other respects they are united, and are, in a 
proper sense, one God. 

We believe that our first parents were created upright; 
that they fell from their original estate by disobedience, and 
that all their posterity are not only prone to sin, but do be- 
come sinful and guilty before God. 

We believe that God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son to die for it; that Christ appeared in the 
flesh; that He set forth a perfect example of obedience; 





a ‘Kinder-garten,’ will soou be established. The result of 
this attempt will be watched with a good deal of interest, and | 
it is to be hoped that it will provide a solution of one of the | 
greatest difficulties now encountered by those intrusted with 
the care of children. 

‘Briefly stated, the ‘ Kinder-garten’ system consists in 
making the child’s play the instrument of its largest culture. 
While it has always been a matter of common observation 
that the earliest years of human life were devoted to play, 
educators have entirely ignored this circumstance while seek- 
ing a proper system for the development of the child’s 
powers. Fondness of play has been regarded a4 an obstruct- 
jing element in the way of all efficient instruction, an incli- 
nation to be held in rigid check. Froebel taught that the 











that He purely taught the truths needful for our saivation ; 
that He suffered in our stead, the just for the unjust; that 
He died to atone for our sins, and to purify us therefrom; 
and that He rose from the dead and ascended into heaven, 
where He ever liveth to make intercession for us. 

We believe that God offers full foregiveness and everlast- 
ing life to all who will heartily repent and believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ; while those who do not believe, but per- 
severe in sin, shall finally perish. 

We believe in the resurrection of all the dead; in a final 
and general judgment, upou the awards of which the wicked 
shall go into everlasting punishment aud the righteous into 
life eternal. 














other nations laugh at British law, which obtains here also, 
on such questions, This being so, we congratulate Sardou 
on his purchase. The wildest flights of his imagination 
cannot equal the enormities that women have often to sub- 
mit to underthe name of law, but which to unrepresented 
slaves better merits the title of stereotyped injustice. 
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SET ASIDE. 


Thanks to the efforts of our indefatigable counsel, Chas. 
W. Brooke, Esq., we are enabled to announce to our friends 
that the orders for our arrests under the civil suit for dama- 
ges in the Challis case have been set aside. Mr. Brooke 


argued the motion before the Supreme Court in chambers, 
and Judge Spaulding presiding gave a ‘decision on the 2d 





inst. vacating the orders of arrest; so we are now relieved 
from the further necessity and annoyance of bail ia that 
| Case, 
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INDUSTRIAL DEMORALIZATION. 
Last week a letter was published from one of our corres- 
pondents calling attention to the modern style of numbering 
mankind in factories, and deploring the effort to degrade 
workingmen and workingwomen into things by calling them 
hands, operatives, employees, etc. It is questioriable 
whether this lettering and labelling of human beings, which 
at present obtains on our railroads and in our cities, is an 
improvement on the old Saxon system of collaring. True, 
the one is commanded by a corporation and the ether was 
imposed by an individual. But, in fact, there is a great 
similarity between the livery of John Thomas and the honest 
old collar of the swineherd in Ivanhoe, ornamented with the 
legend: ‘‘Gurth, son of Beowulf, born thrall to Cedric.” 


There was a time, and that not long ago, when such aris- 
tocratic trappings were held in contempt in our Republic. 
That time is past. In our larger centres liveries are the 
order of ‘the cay; but let us hope, at least in the instances 
of private families, the wearers are imported. Americans 
would do well to remember that even in Great Britain John 
Thomas is usually spoken of with contempt. England’s most 
popular authors, such as Thackeray and Dickens, never fail 
to pay their respects to him whenever they introduce him in 
their works. There must be some reason for this treat- 
ment. What can it be, unless they spy in his scarlet 
breeches and yellow vest the old iron collar of the past, and 
feel that those who will submit to be thus set apart from the 
rest of the community are not fitted to associate with free- 
men, but ought now, as they were before, to be placed by 
the people below the salt at the table of the public. 


But the numbering and lettering of vast bodies of peoples 
in our Cities is a still greater degradation. Fifty years ago, 
neither in Europe nor America, were men in public callings 
condemned to wear such badges as now often distinguish 
them. Why? The public had confidence in one another 
then, but that under the new system has departed, or rather 
has by it been destroyed. It is melancholy to see on our 
city railways the various contrivances now coming rapidly 
into use, which prove the utter lack of confidence that 
exists between employers and workers. Ilave corporations 
estimated what must be the natural result of such lack of 
confidence? Does not the tinkling bell that records each 
fare intimate to the public that the conductor is not a man 
to be trusted? If this be not ‘‘ metallic slander” what is it? 
One thing is certain, if it be untrue now it ought not to be 
untrue long, and will not; for it is only natural to suppose 
that distrusted humanity will—must—sooner er later, revolt 
against such constant suspicion—by crime. 





A somewhat similar system has also long obtained in our 
larger retail stores. The old affection between employers 
and employed is gone, and firms of the Brothers Cheeryble 
kind are almost obsolete. The motto of the new system is, 
‘‘trust none.” The effects of it are daily frauds and rapid 
demoralization. In our largest dry-goods stores there are 
from four to six checks on every salesman. He must not 
deposit the cash, the article purchased must be re-measured 
by one, packed by another, and noted by another before the 
transaction is complete. 


But there is reason to hope that this wretched system has 
nearly run its course. It must fail for the same reason that 
cotton picking by monkeys, according to the late Senator 
Thompson, failed in the South. A young plantation owner 
whe had been to Cuba and marked there the nimbleness of 
the monkeys in the woods, thought he would trap a lot of 
them and train them and set them to work at cotton picking 
on his plantation. He succeeded in obtaining and training 
them, and found that they did the work quicker than 
negroes. But notwithstanding, the speculation was a failure, 
for the reason that it took two overseers to watch every 
monkey. That is the fault of the Stewart system, too many 
overseers. 

Admitting, however, that all these endeavors to secure 
property by the moral sacrifice of men are present successes, 
is that any proof that they will continue to be so long? 
When marine, life and fire insurances were first established 
they were, successes. The tables they drew up were then 
correct. They are so no longer; and in consequence such 
concerns are being destroyed by the crimes which they 
themselves have generated. But corporations can fail and 
cease to exist, not so with peoples. When oppression be- 
comes intolerable in their case it is overthrown. When a 
system ceases to be available for man’s good it is subverted, 
and another takes its place; although only to be itself in turn 
superseded when it also has ceased to conserve the interests 
of humanity. 

nt Apel 
CAOUTCHOUC CHRISTIANITY. 
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Bourienne tells us that when the first Napoleon went to 
Egypt, for political reasons he proposed to renounce what 
little Christianity he had and turn Mussulman. He sent for 
the Mollahs, and inquired of them what he would have to 
do in order to effect his purpose. They told him to believe 
in Allah and Mohammed his prophet ; to submit to the rite 
of circumcision, and to renounce wine. He accepted the 
first of these propositions, but appealed to the priests to dis- 
pense, in his case, with the enforcement of the others. But 
the Mollahs were inflexible. They stroked their beards, and 


answered ‘‘ Mashallah!” and consigned him forthwith to the 


gentleman in black below. A few years agoa child of Jew- 


ish parentage, Francisco Mortare, was baptized by a Cath- 


olic housemaid. Pio Nino consequently took the child by 


force from its parents, and consigned him to an institution 
to be brought up in the Catholic faith. Louis Napoleon 
remonstrated with him by letter for so doing, but the Pope 


replied, ‘‘that as a Christian pontiff he could not do other- 
wise.” 

This kind ef obstinacy may do very well for “ancient 
faiths, but the modern apostles of the new orders of Chris- 
tianity (if not of Mobammedanism) are far more accommo- 
dating. They never merge their individuality in their 
beliefs. They stretch the gospel to suit their necessities. If 
their churches dissent from their conduct, and dismiss them, 
they open shop, solus, on a new plan, in the next street. As 
to the doctrines they hold, they are never unnecessarily 
paraded, but lie, like Viola’s text in Twelfth Night, ‘ In 
Orsino’s bosom,” to be brought out as occasions require. 
Of course it is no use for their trained orthodox adversaries 
to fence with them, for they are as changeful as chameleons, 
and are as impervious to mortal polemical weapons as the 
shade of Lodi was to the thrust of the spear of Fingal, which, 
Ossian tells us, melted into air, ‘‘ like the column of smoke, 


which the staff of the boy disturbs as it rises from the half- 
extinguished furnace.” 


It is, therefore, neither with the intent or even the hope of 
fixing the status of the Rev. O. B. Frothingham that we 
present our readers with extracts from his sermon on April 
26, as published by the New York Zivrald. We know that 
would be impossible ; but rather by exhibiting his various 
kaleidoscopic views on the subject of religion, to enable our 
readers to guess where he is now, and to surmise where he 
is likely to be to-morrow. Here is his commencement ; if 
our Spiritualist friends will substitute ‘‘ Spiritualist’? wher- 
ever the term ‘‘ Christian” is used in the following extract, 
they will find much to profit by in its perusal : 


Without announcing a formal text he began his discourse 
as follows: The subject this morning is ‘‘ The Conflict with 
Evil.” The writer of the Epistle to the Ephesians says: 
‘** We battle not with flesh and blood, but with principalities 
and powers; with evil spirits that rule in the air.’’ The idea 
of the writer is this: that the chambers of the air are the 
abode of evil spirits whose aim is to lure men to their ruin. 
These spirits are organized in ranks and denominations, 
which he calls principalities and powers. The people, accori- 
ing to the early Christians and according to later Christians, 
too, ina great measure, are to battle not against flesh and 
blood, that is, against persons, against institutions, egainst 
wrongs—things as we call them; but against impalpable 
spirits that are always besetting the soul. It is in a measure 
an inward conflict, and therefore the principal teaching is to 
keep the heart pure, the soul clean and the mind free from 
debasing thoughts aud desires. The Christian reformation 
from the beginning until now specifically bas been for men 
to purify themselves from the world; that reformation 
begins from within; that the kingdom of heaven must first 
be within a man before being outside of him, and that, 
therefore, the great work to do is to regenerate the soul, and 
that has been the nature of the preaching from centuries 
past until the present time. The phrase ‘the battle of life,”’ 
as appiied to conflict with outward evil, against wrongs, is a 
modern phrase, and involves a modern idea. They who 
speak now of the battle of life speak of it as a grasping with 
eXistiug evils in society—that is, it is a war with flesh and 
blood, not against “ principalities and powers’’ in the air, 
but against principalities and powers on earth, and against 
evil spirits domesticated here in the flesh. And they who 
speak of the battle of life in this way have an entirely dis- 
tinctidea of its signification. Their idea is that reformation 
begins outside and works inward—that if you will make the 
conditions right men will right themselves; that if you will 
abolish evil, wrong, error and injustice, you will at once fix 
in the grooves of law the men who are now wandering and 
working evil amidst conditions they do not understand. 
The specific Christian theory and the modern theory therefore 
differ, in that one confines the battle to the evil spirits that 
are always tempting the individual soul, and that the other 
contines the battle to those outward institutions which in- 
volve the soul in a fatal thralidom. 


We are next treated to a dissertation on Satan, which 
commences thus : 


And yet it is evident that this modern battle with evil is 
carried on in some respects to greater advantage under the 
old theory than under the new. For instance, the belief in 
a personal devil, a being either created or uncreated, having 
supernatural powers, rank and origin, presents to ordinary 
minds an object for them to fight against. It is a great con- 
venience, to say the least. Belief in the devil originally was 
a very palpable conviction. Coming from the far Kast, it 
originally formed two dominions of light and darkness, 
which were presided over by chiefs er Kings, perfectly dis- 
tinct from each other; one the origin of light, the other of 
darkness; one of truth, the other of error; one of good, the 
other of evil; one was all life, the other was all death. 

We have heard of slavery being termed an impediment, 
but that is nothing to calling the devil ‘‘a great conveni- 
ence.” Yet probably he is one to the orthodox clergy. The 
old Scotchwoman said, ‘‘If ye tak awa the deil what’s to 
become of the Laird?” And another one, who asserted 
‘‘that God made all things good,” on being remonstrated 
with by her dominie with the words, ‘‘ Why, Jennie woman, 
he made the deil!” replied, ‘‘ K’en sae, dominie, and he’s 
gude fora deil!’ Butif our readers hope they have fixed 
Brother Frothingham’s position in the above quotation they 
are mistaken. lead this : 

The modern idea is that evil is good in the making; that 
there is no such thing as intrinsic evil; that nothing is essen- 
tially and through and through bad: that there is a soul of 
gooduess ;in things evil; that evil is often a friend in dis- 
guise, a benefactor wearing a wiask, and consequently, even 
when athing looks exceedingly ugly, they forbear to strike 
it, lest they may in some sense be comuitting suicide. We 
have learned in these days to pay some respect to very 
noisome things; to explain, qualify, compromise, adjust and 
make excuses. We will not destroy the muck heap, for it is 
manure; we Will not heed noixous sewage, because when 
spread over fields it fertilizes the ground. Nothing is so evil 
that it cannot be made into good. The consequence is the 
moment we lift a hand to strike a biow at evil we fear to 
strike in the wrong place and kill the wrong person, and our 
weapon drops from our hand, and we lay our armor down. 


Similar beautiful dissolving views are taken on the sub- 
ject of total depravity : 

The belief in total depravity is a very convenient faith to 
hold, because it blends that in a mass which if taken apart | 























and analyzed the evil vanishes away into thin air. The 
Christian who looks upon the world asa place to be regen- 
erated, and upon men as beings to be converted and made 
over, enters upon his work with a whole hearted purpose, 


Surely then, one would think Brother Frothingham would 


speed him on his errand; but not so, for further on we are 
told : 


Now substitute this theory for the modern theory, the 
theory which we hold, that there is no such thing as total de- 
pravity, and that the task is not to convert or regenerate the 
world, or to turn it inside out, or to turn it round, but to 
instruct and educate and guide it. 


We are thankful for the admission contained here, but 
even this statement seems to require further modifications. 


According to this theory everything is good in its place, 
nothing so perfectiy bad that it must not conform to condi- 
tions, and nothing so bad that conformity to conditions will 
not redeem it. Even war, slavery, violence, oppression, 
taken in their time and place, and all the circumstances that 
go with them, are innocent, are servants of the Almighty to 
do their good work in the world. This is the idea of prog- 
ress. Even the monsters of the primeval world, though 
uncomfortable to look at, had their place, and creation could 
not go on without them. So in this law of progress all crime, 
all abuse has its place and fulfills its mission. 

It is not known whether Brother Frothingham had our 
conservative Spiritualists in his mind when he uttered the 
following warning, but we think they would do well to heed 
his remarks : 

We speak of the law of progress. Where would the law of 
progress be without progressive men and women? We speak 
of the law of evolution. What does the law of evolution 
mean but the evolution of our conscience, heart purpose, 
determination—the evolution of a grand will in us? Sup- 
pose the schools should be closed and all attempt at educa- 
tion be discontinued, would know!edge abound in the world ? 
W ould intelligence increase? Suppose that all the scientific 
men who are just now the active powers in instructing the 
world—the men of great mind and indomitable purpose 
suppose they were at once to stop their work, what would 
happen? Would the knowledge of the laws of nature in- 
crease, or would a scientific understanding of the conditiagis 
of life be more largely diffused? You see at once it would 
not. The love of God is man’s loving heart. God begins to 
live when man begins to learn. Ormuzd lives in us. A fatal 
reaction would make the cause of progress progress back- 
ward. In the determination to make the law of progress a 
living law we should consecrate ourselves and use as much 
energy as the old Christians used in working against the evil 
spirits in the air. 

Ormuzd, in the above extract, we ptesume is Jehovah in 
Persian. It sounds harsh to us, 2S Some time ago we were 
of the Christian faith, but we hasten to the conclusion. 
Strange to say the peroration is a discussion of the subject 
called ‘‘ Temperance.”’ 

In contradistinction to the inductive method of Lord 
Bacon, Brother Frothingham’s may be termed the deductive 
method of looking at a subject. Witness the following : 

It isa very interesting question to know whether alcohol 
is always, under all circumstances and conditions, a poison, 
noxious and deleterious, and there are many other interest- 
ing questions; but the particular question we have in view 
is, what is the evil we are to assail, and how are we to assail 
it? It is not the partaking of spirituous liquors, because that 
is not drunkenness. Of course no one can be a drunkard at 
once but, though every one begins with moderation, all do 
not become drunken. The fact that so many people can go 
on to the end of their lives moderately partaking of these 


things is a sufficient proof that it is not the cause of drunk- 
enness. 


From this we gather that drinking rum is not the cause of 
drunkenness. It is evident that Brother Frothingham is not 
experienced on that subject. We passon. What is, in his 
opinion, the source of the evil of intemperance ? 

It is not the wine shop that makes it its duty to supply, as 
far as possible, harmless and unadulterated articles to the 
community. Itis not the restaurant or eating house where 
the noxious fluid is taken in connection with food. What is 
its source we all kuow; places we count in every great city 
by the hundred and the thousand, which exist purely and 
simply for the sale of that article, and that alone, to passion- 
ate people who are greedy to get it; professed piaces of 
temptation to lure men where men known to be the slaves 
of the evil habit are sunk deeper. 

Packed up closely, this means as follows: You may sell 
goodrum anywhere, You may sell bad rum in eating houses, 
but you may not sell bad rum unless you sell food with it. 
If you do you are reprehensible, and still more reprehen- 
sible if you dispose of it ‘*‘ to passionate people who are 
greedy to get it.” ‘That 1s the sum of the abeve statements. 
Now for the cure : P 

If these places could be limited—could be suppressed—in- 
temperance would cease. Let any of them, the moment a 
disturbance is traced to it, be shut up. No extra legislation 
is needed—no grand crusade throughout the country. If 
this were done, in five years something like a revolution 
would take place in society. But in this war with evii the 
new method is not content with direct fighting with the 
wrong. It aims at fighting the wrong indirectly and out- 
stripping, outwitting and supplanting it. Instead of rebuk- 
ing error it plants the true. Any effort to lead men out of 
this slough of intemperance would accomplish more in the 
indirect method applied in the most simple way. For 
instance, it is perfectly possible by establishing coffee houses 
to draw people away from the low, bad places where they 
spend their money. ‘The experiment has been successfully 
tried under adverse circumstances and made self-sustaining. 
Mr. Frothingham, in conclusion, expressed a wish that their 
society would make a beginning, and prove that this was an 
experiment that would succeed. 

Coffee houses, eh! If there are no heavy brewers and 
distillers in Brother Frothingham’s congregation there ought 
to be next Sunday. Dickens tells us that in the London 
Gordon riots, a wine merchant went to the Lord Mayor to 
ask protection, as he feared his house would be attacked. 
That official, in great trepidation, told him he would send 
him an alderman. The wine merchant asked what for. 
The mayor replied ‘‘To overawe the mob, sir!” ‘‘Oh 
Lord!” cried the discomfited wineseller, ‘if they was 
babbies they wouldn’t care for an alderman.” Yet, in our 
opinion, the offer of the mayor was princely in comparison 
with putting down intemperance by the erection of coffee 
houses. 

As with religion, so with temperance, or rather absti- 





nence, Many views are given but no conclusions are 
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arrived at. The only absolute stand taken in the whole dis- 
course is against the doctrine of total depravity. But, though 
this is so, the public are presented with a variety of opinions 
on all the subjects treated of, from which they may select 
positions according to their individual desires. In this partic- 
ular Bro. Frothingham reminds us of an anecdote told by the 
elder Matthews of a British penny showman, who was 
equally non-committal. He represented him exhibiting to 
alad the battle of Waterloo and speaking thus: ‘ Now, 
young gent, there is in the forground of the field of battle a 
noble view of the Duke of Wellington, enveloped in smoke; 
and also, surrounded by a group of officers, you will see a 
fne likeness of Napoleon Bonaparte, with his back turned 
toward you.” Here the young gent vroke in with the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ But, Mr. Showman, which is the Emperor and which 
isthe Duke?” ‘The answer to this sums up our view of the 
caoutchoue Christianity of the time, which is equally am- 
higuous, it is ‘‘ Whichever you please, my little man ; we 
makes no distinctions whatever.” 


_— 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





A CONVENIENT ’EAR. 

We thought everybody in the State knew that we are deaf, 
but once in a while we find one who is not aware of the fact. 
A female book peddler came tothe office the other day. She 
wished to dispose of a book. She was alone in this world, 
and had no one to whom she could turn for sympathy or as- 
sistance: hence we should buy her book. She was unmar- 
ried and had no manly heart into which she could pour her 
sufferings, therefore we ought to invest in her book. She had 
received a liberal education, and could talk French likea 
ative: we could not, in consequence, pay her less than $2 
fora book. We had listened attentively, and here broke in 
with: ** What did you say? We're deaf.”’ She started ina 
loud voice and went through her rigmarole. When she had 
finished we went and got a roll of paper and made it intoa 


speaking-trumpet, placed one end to our ear, and told her to} 


proceed. She nearly broke a blood vessel in her effort to 
make herself heard. She commenced: ‘I am alone in this 
world——’”’ ‘It doesn’t make the slightest difference to us. 


We are a husband anda father. Bigamy is not allowed in 
this State. We are not eligible to proposals.’’ ‘*‘ Oh, whata 
fool the man is,’’ she said in alow tone; then at the top of 
her voice, *‘I don’t want to marry you; I want to sell-a- 
b-o-o-k."’ This last sentence was howled. ‘We don’t want 
a cook,’’ we remarked, blandly; ‘‘ our wife does the cooking, 
aud she wouldn’t allow as good-looking a woman as you to 
stay in the house five minutes. She is very jealous.’”’ She 
looked at us in despair. Gathering her robes about her, giv- 
ing usa glance of contempt, she exclaimed: ‘I do believe 
that if a 300-pounder were let off alongside of that deaf fool’s 
head he’d think somebody was knocking at the door.””’ You 
should have heard her slam the door when she went out. We 
heard that.—Santa Clara (Cal.) Echo. 


SECTARIAN CRUELTY. 

Protestants usually assume that their churches are free 
from the charge of persecution; but it is questionable 
whether, considering their powers for evil, they have not 
used their power for evil far more recklessly than their more 
potent Catholic neighbors. The following extracts, taken 
from a lecture lately delivered before the Society of Progres- 
sionists of Toledo, Ohio, by EF. P. Bassett, Esq., for which 
we are indebted to the Toledo Sun, seems to bear out our 
assertion : 

from the Simple Cobbler of Agawam, published by John 
Ward, of Ipswich, in 1645: 7 

‘*GOD’'S BIBLE DANGLING AT THE DEVIL'S GIRDLE. 


‘*My heart hath naturally detested four things: The stand- 
ing of the Apochryphain the Bible, foreigners dwelling in 
my country to crowd out native subjects into the corners of 
the earth, alchemized coins, toleration of divers religions, or 
of one religion in segregate shapes. He that willingly assents 
to the last, if he examines his heart by daylight, his con- 
science will tell him he is either an atheist, or an heretic, or 
an hypocrite, or at best a captive to some lust. Polypiety is 
the greatest impiety in the world. To authorize an untruth 
by toleration of the State, is to build a sconce against the 
walls of heaven to batter God out of his chair. Persecution 
of true relizion and toleration of false, are the Jannes and 
Jambres to the kingdom of Christ, whereof the last is far 
the worst. He thatis willing to tolerate any unsound opinion 
that his own may be tolerated, though never so sound, will 
for a need hang God's Bible at the devil’s girdle. It is said 
that men ought to have liberty of conscience, and that it is 
persecution to debar them of it. l rather stand amazed than 
reply to this; it is an astonishment that the brains of men 
should be parboiled in such impious ignorance,”’ 

The way the Pilgrim Fathers treated the Woman’s Rights 
Question he discusses as follows: 


‘WOMEN PERSECUTED AND BANISHED. 

‘‘Anne Hutchinson, founder of the Antinomian party in 
the New England colony, was another distinguished victim 
of Protestant intolerance. She belonged to the congregation 
of John Cotton, in England, and with her husband arrived 
in Boston in 1634. Her principal crime seems to have been 
the asserting of Woman’s Rights in a theological point of 
view: and although Governor Vane, John Cotton, Wheel- 
wright, and the whele Boston church, except pastor Wilson 
and four others, were her partisans, the country clergy and 
churches united against her, and in November, 1637, the 
Ecclesiastical Synod banished her, with several of her asso- 
ciates, from the colony. In 1639 an attempt was made by the 


chised, and the organization was prevented. 
a woman of distinction, Lady Moody, who had purchased a 
plantation at Lynn, was hunted out of the colony for deny- 
ing the efficacy of infa..t baptism. 


ing twelve offenses punishable with death. 


_" 


The next year 


“THE CHRISTIAN LAWS OF DEATH. 


‘‘ As early as 1642 this colony enacted a criminal code mak- 
The several pas- 
sages of Scripture on which the laws were founded are noted 
in the act as follows: 

‘“*Tf any man or woman shall have or worship any god but 
the true God, he shall be put to death.’—Deut. xiii. 6; Exo- 
dus xxii, 2. 

“‘¢Tf any person in this colony shall blaspheme the name 
of God the Father, Son or Holy Ghost, with direct, express 
presumptions, high-handed blasphemy, or shall curse in like 
manner, he shall be put to death.’—Levit. xxiv., 15, 16. 

‘“*Tf any man or woman be a witch, that is, hath, or con- 
sulteth with, a familiar spirit, they, shall be put to death.’— 
Exodus xxii, 18; Levit. xxii; Deut. xviii, 10, 11. 

‘‘ QUOTE WITH CARE, THE BIBLE IS OBSCENE. 


‘* Here our historian encounters laws quoted from the 
Holy Bible, that relate to incest, incontinence and wanton- 
ness, which he is too circumspect to quote, and whose pru- 
dent example we shall follow, at least until we learn the fate 
of reformers who, through the agency of ‘‘ The Young Men’s 
Christian Association,’’ have been fined and incarcerated in 
jails, and are still on trial on the charge of “circulating ob- 
scene literature,’ for quoting these identical passages of the 
Bible and Christian laws of the New Haven colony. The his- 
tory, however, continues as follows: ‘For the remainder (of 
these laws) see Leviticus xx., 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16; also Deut. 
xx., 11, 25; Exodus xxi., 16; and Deut. xix., 16, 18,19.’ He 
adds: ‘ Before this time incontinence and wanton behavior 
had been punished with whipping at the tail of the cart, by 
fining, or obliging the delinquents to marry, at the discretion 
of the particular court.’ Cursing and smiting of father or 
mother, and notorious stubbornness in children after a cer- 
tain age, were soon after made capital offenses.”’ 

The inconsistency of our own Y. M. (©. A. brethren and 
sisters is neatly touched upon here: 


‘* CHRISTIAN INCONSISTENCIES. 


“Tt is somewhere asserted, and with what truth I know 
not, that in this process of whipping at the cart tail, the sub- 
jects, whether man or woman, were stripped naked and 
whipped through the public streets. Onecan get a good idea 
of another method adopted by our New England Christian 
fathers in dealing with delinquents by reading that manly, 
bold and thrilling production of Hawthorn’s, ‘The Scarlet 
Letter.’ Is it not a conclusive provf of the continued hold 
that bigotry still has upon orthodox Christians, that while 
they are prosecuting and imprisoning not only men, bat dis- 
tinguished women, too, for publishing obscenity written in 
their holy Bible, they are still fighting to the bitter end those 
who would exclude the Bible from our public schools?’’ 

The lecture closes with the following words of warning, 
which ought to be heard and heeded throughout our broad 
land; for the persisted in effort of the bigots to put God— 
their idol—in the Constitution proves that the spirit of in- 
tolerance is nearly as rank among us now as it was in the 
days of the pilgrims: 

‘**A WORD OF WARNING—GUARD WELL THE TEMPLE OF 

LIBERTY. 


‘* Numerous legitimate successors of the dominating spirit 
of these Puritanical fathers are among us. They are now 
united, active, zealous and wealthy, and although we have 
not arrived at the Centennial Anniversary Day of the rearing 
of this Temple of Liberty, yet so soon their sappers and 
miners are thoroughly organized and vigorousiy at work, and 
with the same fell spirit of domination that characterized 
their ancestors, are engaged in tearing asunder the super- 
structure of this Temple of Freedom, to rear upon its ruins 
another Christian oligarchy. If liberated minds, if humane 
souls, if patriots everywhere cannot unite—if they will not 
devote their means, time and influence ungrudgingly to 
counteract and defeat this backward movement toward the 
dark ages of fanaticism—if, In a word, we will not realize 
that eternal vigilance is ever the price of such liberty as is 
worth possessing, and buckle on our armor and fight it out 
on that line, then is this progress and freedom to which we 
have now attained too great a boon; and we, unworthy of 
its enjoyment, ought to be driven out as baseborn slaves, and 
enjoy such liberty only as would be meted out by our John 
Calvins, John Wards and John Cottons. 


EPISTOLARY. 
VINELAND, N. J., April 23, 1874. 
Dear Editors Weekly—With your approval I would like to 
publish a response which can answer dozens of inquirers, 
and, being of general interest, may answer scores anxious to 
inquire, perchance, elicit important thought in other scores: 
THE RESPONSE. 
Dear Mrs. M—The questions you ask are on many lips and 
are favorable omens. From various quarters I am learning 
that the leaven of fashion-abolition, furnished twenty-four 
years ago to the famishing nature of woman, has lived, and 
raised her aspirations above the weak-minded dependence on 
despotic fashion and McFlimsy respectability. All preten- 
sions to caste and popular favor shrink to things of pity in 
minds that scan the status of usages now under scrutiny. 
Popularity is but the synonym of falseness in these times of 
probing to the causes of vice and woe. it is demeaning to be 
termed respectable by devotees of aristocratic honors. You 
have already seen that the customary round of ceremonies 
and styles are the scare-crows and tethers which enslave 
aud enfeeble women, bowing their heads to the tread-mill 
of squeamish reputation, chaining their hearts to the grind- 
stone of complex prostitution. Now, my young student of 





Baptists for an organization at Weymouth, a town about 
fourteen miles south-east of Boston. Six of the persons thus 
engaged were arraigned before the General Court at Boston. 
Some were fined and imprisoned, others fined and disfran_ 


equality und liberty, note this: few people are so dull as not 
to see that a sensible dress represents its wearer as saying: 
I am learning to take care of my life and be true to my 
knowledge, 


“Tm 


ease and degradation that yielding my body to the fashion 
demon imposes, and will avoid being sold and bought in the 
foul mart of hypocrisy and shame! Remember, also, that 
those who pretend to scorn know that you feel this, and 
secretly respect you for acting accordingly. And more, 
when you reason with them they will confess to the truth 
rather than to ignorance. A few more evolutions of law’s 
chemical fires will convince them they deceive no one, and 
compel open recognition of the right. On this sustaining 
rock take your unswerving stand, though all alone, and never 
lower your truthful head. lf your husband is grand and true 
enough to stand by you, be grateful for double strength; 
assure him a host of us will bless him with our esteem, and, 
better still, his own soul’s high approval will be sure. 

The men who come to our aidin this trial time of a reform 
that spoiled women do not seize because, probably. law does 
not oppose, will be honored by brave women forever. 

If he cannot sustain you, then you must gird your moral 
armor the tighter, and move a self-poised heroine in the 
noble work. Others are doing the same, happier in their 
lone progress than they could be in wrong, with all earth’s 
honors. Scattered, as we are, much lone labor must at pres- 
ent be endured, but it will be cheered also by the fact that 
every steadfast reformer rolls a whole system of wheels to- 
ward the success of her cause. We will communicate aid 
feel united; will visit when able, meet at conventions when 
possible, and, though it cost time and means, know they are 
given to holy use. 


In this long preface, your queries on style, etc., are not 
overlooked, and will now be considered. 

Yes, your long dresses can be mostly made into good ones, 
and without using the torturing tight waist and back-heating 
gathered skirt. These are too depraving to use. A breadth 
of the skirt is long enough to eut the sack from the shoulder 
tothe bottom. What remains of the dress will somehow 
cover the lining of the trousers. 

It should not be an aim to imitate each other’s patterns; 
that would create another fashion, which is not desirable. 
In the first stages of the change some imitating will doubt- 
less occur, and later on experience will show what styles best 
serve health and useful activities, and an approach to uni- 
formity may prevail. But let us cultivate individual taste, 
and wholly tolerate each one, though not two garments are 
seen alike. This is my idea of anti-fashion, and does not for- 
bid learning of each other. I willingly give the idea my 
twenty-three years’ experience has developed, merely craving 
that you bear in mind that active duties have prevented the 
extensive experimenting I would like. Main points to avoid 
are corsets, all tight bands or pressures, long, heavy skirts, 
high-heeled, tight, thin-soled shoes. In dry, warm weather 
soles need not be thick. Hygenic shoes are not yet made. 
Skirts below the ever active knees I cannot commend to 
any one able to walk. Those having “large feet’’ have the 
right to a good chance to use them, and nonsense, not science, 
disparages them, and large hands and loose gloves alsu. 
Even deformity does not excuse obstructing and crushing. 
Women’s gait is generally bad, but good garments will help 
to mend it. 


The strong ridicule of women’s trousers shows how wellthe 
power they invest a person with is understood. They are 
the main article in any wardrobe. Their language is pro- 
tection, exemption from exposure. I think ** tights’’ are not 
wholesome or becoming for either sex. If snug any where 
they should be at bottom, not at top. They can be full, or 
comfortably loose. I like them quite loose in the body and 
thigh, and quite tapering below. If gathered to an ankle 
band they are not tapered below the knee. ‘This style suits 
thin, summer cloth. Young women who wish a jaunty dress 
for the leg can use knickerbockers, or some device over the 
knee, and cover the stocking or not, as desired; but in damp 
days, even in summer, a loose covering shonld prevent moist- 
ure from reaching theskin. In cold weather the firm trousers 
to the foot, or boot, are essential. The shame respecting 
them is all in going without them. This, and the imperative 
need of them, is being known and acted from. American 
women are wearing better than mere drawers under the 
skirts they confess they hate, and the English women’s white 
trousers are no secret. If Dame and Dandy Fashion deem 
the fetters will be ever carried over them, let the hope be 
hugged a little longer, till bodies not worth retrieving fall 
away. 

The shirt should have long, sleeves, high neck and body of 
size to be comfortable insidé the drawers. Wrapper and 
drawers are the articles for warmth, and should always suit 
the weather. (It is common for men to be insufliciently 
clothed by drawe (ver the wrapper | wear a body, or 
waist, without sleeves, coming a few inches below waist- 
bands, and having buttons on which to suspend drawers and 
trousers. This equalizes the weight suspended, is loose, and, 
to my comfort, preferable to elastic straps. Vests are good 
for those who like them, if loose enough; no lacing answers. 
You scarce need a word on the neck dress—collars, bosons, 
small cravats and ties, or rouche and pin, as per occasiou. 
The tunic completes the suit. Any ingenious woman cian 
modify a good Gabriella or other sack pattern to a loosely, 
snuggish fit in the body. In flaring it over the hips be care- 
ful to not tlare too much, for no underskirt asks for room 
there; lining is enough. Kind of collar, lappels, buttons, 
trimming, to your taste. Broad or heavy trimmings would 
not adapt. As to length, if you can begin with it a few or 
several inches above the knee and wear it a while, you will 
sooner shorten than lengthen it. Doubtless many will dis- 
pense with their cumbrous load by degrees, and be years in 
getting well relieved; but that need not deter those who are 
ready to profit by others’ trials, and escape a series of half- 
blest probations. You will all consult your weakness in 
clinging to the fetters, and your power to rise immediately 
from them to full bodily freedom. but try to be brave and 
faithful, and climb the bright mountain of the emancipated 
as s00n and fast as your development will allow. 

You will be heartily welcomed by all you meet, and most 
happuy so by 


Every body’s friend, Mary EK, TILLOTSON, 





1 value health and independence above the dis. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 
BY O. F. SHEPARD. 


Conceding as indisputable the fact that society has a vital 
interest in the moral and intellectual status of the individual 
units of which it is composed, it remains to consider whether 
it has a right to attempt to regulate such status by legislation 
and why it willinevitably fail in the attempt. 


The familiar declaration that every human being has an 
inalienable right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
becomes null and void when we deny the right of every 
human being to decide what for him constitute life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, and how they are to be main- 
tained. 


Compulsory education will prove a failure, because it is 
working against the better part of human nature, instead of 
with and forit. To legislate to compel people to do in a cer- 
tain way what every one inclines to do in some way—viz., 
acquire knowledge—is manifest inconsistency, impertinent 
and unpardonable meddling, and will be found unprofit- 
able, as all such meddling is. The supposition that 
the average human being prefers to remain in barbaric 
ignorance. from which state: he must needs be driven by 
threats of courts and fines, isonly equaled in enormity and 
falsity by the parallel and still existing, though rapidly de- 
clining, theologic one, that he is by nature wholly sinful, and 
cannot be rescued save through fear of hell, and by vicarious 
atonement! The desire to know is one of the strongest of 
human nature, being barely equaled in intensity by the 
desire to eat, and sleep, and love; and if we are not war- 
ranted in legislating to compel the adoption of certain 
methods of eating, sleeping and loving, we clearly cannot be 
in doing so for learning. If any one department of man’s 
nature is sacredly his ‘‘to have, and keep, and hold,”’ every 
other must be equally so; and if government may rightly 
interfere between the parent and child in respect to its train- 
ing in the lore of books, it may, with equal justice in all other 
matters; if we admit the legislator’s right to determine what 
the child’s secular education shall be, we must concede this 
right to decide to what course of religious instruction it shall 
be subjected; from spelling-book to catechism is but an easy 
step, and the falsehoods of the one are scarcely less mystify- 
ing and detrimental to the innocent child-mind than the 
falsehouds of the other. To believe that 


‘* In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all,”’ 


requires no greater stretch of faith, than to believe that 
p-l-o-u-g-h spells plow, while c-o-u-g-h does not spell cow; 
and both have all the claim to respect which long-established 
usage aud acceptance by “the best of men’”’ can give. 

I think the advocates of Compulsory Education hardly 
realize what systems of espionage and oppression may con- 
sistently be formulated, from the arguments they advance in 
its support. They admit that the conditions surrounding 
the parents, and the transmission of the effects of those con- 
ditions determine, to a great extent, the character and capac- 
ity of offspring. Where, then, shall legal interference prop- 
erly commence, if not with the regulation of conditions under 
which children are begotten, and by which their physical, 
intellectual and moral capacities are determined ? 


But if, on the other hand, the claim of the friends of social 
freedom, that the sexual mating of men and women and the 
begetting of children can more safely be trusted to the indi- 
vidual than to statute law, be a just one (ind I believe it 
wholly so), how much more certainly may the subsequent 
and, so far as character is concerned, far less important 
training in the knowledge books can give, be so intrusted? 


But how shall society secure educated citizenship, if not by 
legal coercion? Plainly, by making education so attractive, 
its benefits so evident, and the facilities for its acquirement 
so cheap and universal that none will be found willing to live 
without it. When children choose to satisfy their hunger by 
the meagre and uncertain food which street-begging brings, 
we naturally infer that the home table is scantily supplied or 
harshly disciplined; and when the little ones turn with dis- 
relish from home and school education, I must fain believe 
that neither home nor scbool has carefully considered and 
properly provided for their mental appetites. 


It is argued that many parents are indifferent to the well- 
being of their children, and that this is sufficient reason for 
governmental tnterference. A few are undoubtedly so, but 
they are almost always the victims of those iniquitous sys- 
tems of labor and finance which compel them to live at 
starvation point, and by making life one continued struggle 
for food and shelter, blunt the natural desire for knowledge, 


and sadly mar parental tenderness and love. Almost 
all parents I have ever kaown, of whatever rank 
in life, have greatly desired better educational ad- 


vantages for their children than they themselves have 
had, and would count no sacrifice too great for the at- 
tainment of their object. In dealing with the few excep- 
tional cases to the general rule, would it not be far better 
that community carry on such reforms as shall remove the 
causes of indifference,rather than to legislate against effects. 
Parents are sometimes compelled to put their children into 
factories and workshops at an early age to get them food at 
all, and it will be manifest injustice to require that such be 
taken out and placed in school before the necessity for ex- 
cessive child-labor be removed. Let the wages of the father 
and mother be so increased by justice to the laborer that 
their earnings shall be sufficient to provide amply for the 
child, and there will seldom be found a parent so indifferent 
to the education of his children as the assumptions of those 
who advocate coercive measures indicate. 


It is sometimes claimed that children with large back heads 
aud small front brain need compulsion because they are by 
nature so closely related to the brute. I think it will be 
found that such children are nearly always the result of com- 
pulsion in the married state; and since those conditions 
which create any given development, whether harmonious or 
otherwise, must necessarily as long as continued renew and 
perpetuaet such development, it seems reasonable to con- 


\ 





clude that the continuation of a system which could beget 
unbalanced organisms, would serve to sustain inharmony 
rather than to remedy it. 

Brute force has proved itself entirely inadequate to human 
need. Let us try some more potent agent; and unless we 
should frustrate our own efforts for the enlightenment of 
our common kind, let us rely wholly on attractive education 
rather than on that which is compulsory. 





[From the Alta California. 
A TURKISH BATH. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, Feb. 16, 1874. 

I have read certainly not less than fifty times vlaborate 
descriptions of genuine Turkish baths, by Bayard Taylor, Ross 
Browne and others, and I had always had my imagination filled 
with combined ecstacies of being scrubbed with hot water 
and perfumed soap, and iced sherbet, and I made up my mind 
not to leave Turkey without having had that delightful ex- 
perience. You know that I belong to the softer sex, and 
they do not bathe promiscuously here as in Baden Baden, 
Long Branch and many other fashionable places. 


This bath where I went is for ladies alone, and not even the 
common herd being admitted, for the charge is very high. 
Il have made a few friends among the natives since I came 
here, and can speak a few words of Greek (the predominant 
tongue), and owing to my acquintance with them, I got a 
glimpse, or rather a whole day’s sight, of a paradise where 
man is excluded. The exterior of these baths is of the usual 
style, or no style, of Turkish architecture—but the interior 
fully recompenses for the lack of beauty without. It is in 
the upper part of Galata, and you go in Sedan chairs, which 
wait for you, as you must take the extremest care of your- 
self in coming out of the bath, particularly at this season of 
the year. A cold taken after a Turkish bath is always fatal. 
Four of us went, together with two servants who carried 
our towels, bathing dresses and lunch. It is an all day’s job, 
and the ladies all take iunch with them. I had a number of 
very handsome and curious things given me at the Exposi- 
tion by the Egyptian and Turkish commissions, and among 
them were large bathing towels with borders of gold woven 
in; also a bathing dress similarly decorated. My friends in- 
sisted on my taking them, and they made of me while in the 
bath a person of no ordinary importance, for, as it happens, 
no one but royal ladies are permitted to wear such in public 
baths; however, nobody interfered with my right to wear 
them, only admired me, not always from a distance. 


THE FIRST CHAMBER, 


On entering we were conducted to a large room, where we 
must undress and leave our things. I think there were fifty 
women there in all stages of undress, who all paused to re- 
gard us with curiosity while we disrobed. Men can pull off 
their most sacred garments, toss them ina heap, and rup 
about as if nothing were amiss; bui: somehow I felt as Eve 
did when she made the discovery that she was a little too 
thinly clad for that time of the year. 
A servant caught up our bathing dresses and left the room, 
beckoning us to follow. We ran the gauntlet of a hundred 
pair of eyes before we reached the divan where I was laid, 
like a defunct, still with no clothes on. I raised my head to 
see if I could not finda friendly towel or anything, but the 
attendant ducked my head back on the pillow again, as much 
as to say, “lie there.’’ I did, but rolled my eyes around a 
little, and saw that there were at least twenty mere women 
lying aroundin spots like myself; but they all seemed to 
take it very easily. 
The rcom was very warm and grew warmer perceptibly, 
though how I don’t know, until I began to feel as if [I should 
suffocate, until my heart beat painfully and I grew very faint, 
when one of the women gave me some lemonade, of which ] 
drank two glasses. Then, all of a sudden, I began to perspire, 
and 1 looked like a pumpkin that had lain out all night in 
aheavy dew. I felt as if I was dissolving, and waited pa- 
tiently till the end should come, and I should be but the 
transparent essence of what was once avery substantial body ; 
but that time had not come. I was so sleepy that I felt fike 
calling very hard names when the woman came in and made 
me get up after she had rubbed me down like arace horse 
with a pair of very scratchy gloves, which left my skin as red 
as alobster. Then we, all being in the same state, were led 
into another great, vaulted, marble-floored room, where the 
divans are made of marble, which is not at all soft to lie on. 
This room was warmer than the last, more vapory, and 
the vapor was more strongly perfumed with sandal wood. 
After lying a few moments the marble grows soft, and a sense 
of the most delicious repose comes over you. You feel a soft 
languor and a dreamy content, and your eyes close, and you 
lie with a smile of exquisite laziness on your lips, and your 
imagination flies off in every possible direction, when the 
sweet repose is again rudely broken, and you have again to 
‘*move on.”’ ' 

LED INTO PARADISE, 

Now, indeed, opens the door of paradise. You are led, 
still without other covering than Nature gives you, into a 
large circular room, with marble pillars supporting the blue 
dome that is spangled with stars. All around the room are 
marble divans, and in the centre is an immense fountain, in 
the basin of which are sixty or seventy girls and women play- 
ing in the warm, perfumed water, or lying in all attitudes on 
the marble edges of the basin. The water rises in one grand 
column over fifty fe>t, and falls back into an upper basin, 
while the lower one is undisturbed, except by the beautiful 
white forms that it most delights to receive. 

On all the divans lie women of all ages and complexions, 
even to some negresses, who only served to make the white 
bodies and polished limbs appear more lovely than ever. 
Small fountains were placed at regular intervals around the 
large room, and from these the attendants pour continu- 
ously over the bodies of those who lie on the divans warm 
water, which is carried off by pipes. 

One attendant stood at my head, holding my gold-em- 
broidered bathing apparatus, one lathered me with perfumed 





these beautiful beings laughing and singing and glidiy, 
around me but other specimens of flowers. Another atten 
ant rubbed me with gloves made of sponge, and another 
poured warm water over me incessantly, not dashing it nor 
letting it trickle, but just emptying the beautifully chaseg 
silver ewer over me with the gentlest motions, till it seemed 
like acaress. Then soap of bitter almonds was rubbed oy 
my face, and another kind was rubbed in my hair—all done 
in that caressing way that made it a positive ecstacy—they 
more perfumed water, till I felt drowning in a sea of all de. 
lights, in which I could distinguish perfumes, flowers, sweet. 
singing voices, and forms of heavenly beauty. Time and the 
outer world were lost in this delightful trance, and I desired 
nothing—nothing else in the world to make my life content 
forever. 
LIVING STATUARY. 


To lie there on the marble and dreamily watch the glorious 
white of the living statues, with the long, black hair and the 
rich, dark eyes; to see the soft, undulating motions of those 
swimming in the warm, delicious water; to look at 
the lovely forms stretched at full length on the 
divans and on the edge of the fountain; and 
others laughing, sporting, singing, mingling with affec. 
tionate glances and wrestling in the water oron the marble 
floor, dripping from every limb the perfumed water that 
glistened on their bodies, and the trickling of the fountains, 
and the rosy, subdued light that stole in through the 
jealously-guarded windows, were enough to send one of an 
imagination like mine off into the realms of fancy, and 
make one believe it the promised land, and cause the whole 
soul to be satisfied with the enchanting picture, which 
needed no imagination to imbellish. For after all what is 
the heaven we have been taught to believe in but a place 
where all is light and perfume and love and beauty; where 
every sense shall be satisfied, and every desire filled witha 
pure and exquisite fullness? It is trve that in this heaven of 
mine there were not any men, but I did not miss them in my 
supreme content, nor, I think, did any of the women who 
were lying about clasped lovingly in each other’s armas, or 
laughing and sporting in the water, and I think now, as! 
have before, I had just as lief have my paradise one where no 
men could come. 

Just asl arrived at this very sensible conclusion my at- 
tendant aroused me from my dreams of perfect peace by 
pointing to the fountain and signifying that I was also to get 
in. My four friends then made their appearance with the 
servants and our luncheon, and nobody can tell of the 
comical look of us five sitting round the baskets eating, 
without any clothes on. I have seen many sights in my 
life, but we women around those baskets, with chicken legs 
in our hands, and glasses of wine and other things, were too 
perfectly ludicrous for anything, and I laughed till I couldn't 
eat. If I had only a napkin to cover my face I think I should 
have laid dowa and died on the spot. 

PLAYFUL SPIRITS, 

All my dreams of a luxurious, sleepy, sensuous paradise 
filled with undulating figures of transcendant beauty, were 
gone, and [ was fully possessed of the demon of mirth, and 
I provoked the\others into my own state of mind—a capacity 
which has never deserted me at any time or place, or with 
any person,in my life—anl we were soon the maddest of 
the crowd in the perfumed waters. I would be afraid to tell 
all the freaks we performed and antics and prancs we cut. 
Although it did not in the least startle the natives, it might 
some who have imagined me to be the model of perfection in 
deportment. 


But then you must remember that Mrs. Grundy does not 
live in Constantinople, and she has no One to tell tales out of 
school except my own self, and I never tell more than suits 
me. It was two full hours before our wild sport ended, and 
we slid out of the water and sat talking in little knots of 
four or five, while the attendants were drying our hair, and 
separating it till it stood out in alight puff all around our 
heads. Nota tangle was left in it, and no comb or brush was 
used. Then we were laid on the same marble divans, though 
with a thick bathing towel this time under us, while the at- 
teudants punched and pulled, and rubbed all our joints, and 
cracked all our knuckles and elbows and shoulders, till I 
thought I should be always even more unsteady than ever 
They don’t give you the least chance to make protest to this 
sort of thing. They roll you and rub you, up and down and 
round and round, till you only want a chance to get your 
hands free to ** punch their heads,’’ when all at once, panting 
and perspiring, they grin at you and say pekkey, which means 
‘all right.’”’—Olive Harper. 


THE CENSUS OF FRANCE, 
The French, says the Pall Mall Gazette, must have in their 
census for 1872, recently published, more than one unpleas- 
ant piece of evidence of the losses inflicted on them by the 
war. Whereas, in 1866, the native population was returned 
at a little over 58,000,000, it now shows a diminution of nearly 
2,000,000 on that number. The exact difference against 
1872 is given at 1,964,000, of which 1,600,000 is due to the 
separation of Elsass-Lorraine, and the remaining 360,000 
must be accounted for by the direct action of the war. The 
loss of territory is probably more difficult to replace 
than that of numbers; for the acreage of the missing depart- 
ments now turned over to the German empire, taking it at 4 
fair agricultural value, may be valued in fee-simple at not 
less than £175,000,000, being but a trifle less than the money 
indemnity exacted. Inonly thirteen departments of France 
has there been any increase of population during the four 
years, and such as to be found in any of these is under 3,000 
excepting inthe Nord, the Seine and the Loire, where the 
existeuce of large cities has had its usual effect of promot- 
ing an influx of inhabitants; but the largest addition, that 
caused by Paris to the Seine department, is only 55,000, 
whereas the war losses in the rural districts are terribly ap~ 
parent, the population of the Dordogne having diminished 
by over 20,000 and that of La Manche by nearly 30,000. Of 
the 36,000,000 of Frenchmen left, there are no fewer than 





soap till 1 began to imagine myself a gigantic rose, and all 
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13,500,000 returned as living actually in the country, while 
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over 18,000,000, or rather more than one-half of the popula- 
tion, are dependent on agriculture—an enormous dispropor- 
tion when contrasted with our small rural population. 
agricultural wealth still remaining, despite the immense ex- 
actions of war, is sufficiently shown by the fact that France 
pas still left to her in round numbers, 3,000,000 of horses, 
390,000 mules, 450,000 asses, 11,000,000 of cattle, 25,000,000 of 
sheep and 5,000,000 of swine. The educational part of the 
statistics appears far from satisfactory, since there are 13,- 
000,000 (possibly this may include the infants) who can 
neither read nor write, and nearly 4,000,000 more who can 
read only. As to religion, the bulk of the population are, of 
course, returned as Catholic; but there are 580,000 recogniz- 
ed Protestants aud very nearly 50,000 Jews. 





A PRIVATE letter from Zina Fay Pierce, the female re- 
former of New England, is published in St. Albans, Vt., 
papers, giving her temperance creed, the main articles of 
which are that the reformers should make a distinction be- 
tween the milder and more fiery liquors; that beer drinking 
and billiard playing are in themselves conducive to moral- 
ity, and should be rescued from their present disrepute ; that 
the true way to promote temperance is to establish good 
beer gardens, where young people ™ay drink moderately of 
mild liquors, dance, play billiards and have a good time 
generally; that tea drinking is ruining women and they 
would be much better off if they would drink it but once a day 
and take a pint of mild beer every noon; and that the total 
abstinence pledge, except for people in whom drunkenness is 
a disease, is a “stigma upon the communion and a direct accu- 
sation against the wisdom and morality of our blessed 
Saviour Himself.’’ Zina was brought up as aclergyman’s 
daughter in St. Albans, and seems to have had a bad time of 
it, as she “‘cannot, owing to the prejudices of “hristian so- 
ciety, and those of my parents imbibed from it, look back 
upon my girlhood and find in it one single ray of youthful 
pleasure from beginning to end.”’ 

[From the Chicago Times.} 
WOMEN AS RAILWAY OFFICERS. 


From a paragraph in the Times of 17th inst., it appears 
that that great and progressive thoroughfare, the Toledo, 
Wabash and Western Railway, has taken precedence of all 
other roads in the matter of employing lady officials! Under 
head of ‘‘Superintendent’s Meeting,’ the Times pub- 

Ashes the names of railway officers in attendance during 
the convention recently held in St. Louis, prominent among 
which are * J. B. Carson and wife, Toledo and Wabash.”’ 

It may not be generally known, though no news to a favored 
few familiar with the situation, that this deserving and ac- 
complished lady has been connected with the Wabash road 
in various capacities almost from its infancy, and to her in- 
domitable energy and indisputable business qualifications 
it is greatly indebted for its present prosperity. Thatthe new 
management recognize this fact is obvious, since they not 
only retained the lady at a time when it was found necessary 
to reduce their operative force, but promoted her to the 
responsible position of superintendent! 

The wisdom and policy of this departure from an orthodox 
method of procedure will not be without a liberal effect, and 
when another meeting of ‘‘Superintendents’”’ is called, it 
may safely be predicted that Mrs. Carson will not stand forth 
a solitary example of justice to and appreciation of women. 
All honor to the Toledo, Wabash and Western. Ww. 

Sr. Louis, April 20. 





THE ORIGIN OF DIMPLES. 
My mischief-loving maiden, Belle! 
Sit here and listen while I tell— 
Awhile your saucy tongue to tame— 
A pretty tale without 4 name, 


rT? 


Save this, of “ Kiow the dimples came.” 


A merry girl, the story gocs, 

With eyes of violet, cheeks of rose, 

One day with feet that noiseless stepped, 
Behind her lover tiptoe crept; . 
And peeped with many a bow and bend, 
While he, all unsuspecting, penned 

A timorous sonnet to the maid, 

Which doubted, hoped, despaired and prayed. 
She peeped and read, too pleased by half, 
And amiled, and smiled, but durst not laugh; 
And 80 a strange event occurred; 

It happened thus, so I have heard: 


The dainty mouth, too small, I doubt, 

To let too much of smiling out, 

Became a prison most secure, 

And held the loving legions sure. 
Wearied, at length, of durance vile, 
Impatient grew each captive smile; 

Still, fain some outlets new to seek, 

They wreathed and coiled in either cheek, 
Still at the ruby portals fast 

Grown desperate, so the story closes, 
Cleft a new passage through the roses. 
Love’s kisses healed the tender harm, 
And gave the wound its dearest charm. 
Since, not unthankful, Beauty keeps 

Her cheeks less sacred than her lips, 

And while they smile their prudent ‘ No.”’ 
So fair the deepening dimples thow, 

That love reminded of his claim, 

May take the guerdon without blame; 
And this is how the dimples came. 

—Union, Detroit, Mich. 


THE LAST VETO. 
Norwicu, N. Y., April 28, 1874. 
“How are the mighty fallen!’’ I had thought General 
Grant aman of ideas; one that could solve a problem and 
knew the source of evidence, but he seems to lack all those 
qualities. The advance guards of thought and reform have 
supported him supposing that back of his silence, there was 
‘tudy and wisdom; but when he speaks he betrays them. 


The | veto, but the reasons he gives for it. 


I supported him as did many cthers for re-election in ths 

face of the notorious corruptions of his administration, and 
urged at the time that it was the politicians and party that 
were corrupt and not Grant; but since then things have 
peen unearthed that leaves him not so innocent. 
His chances seem good for athird term, through the help 
ofthe money tyrants, and Iam not opposed to his having a 
chance to either redeem himself or to run his course to the 
wretched end. IX LMORE SHARPE. 


OWATONNA, Minnesota, 1874. 

From a full heart I say God bless you, Victoria C. Wood- 
hull, fur the moral courage to speak out the truth and bring 
to the light the social condition of woman. Woman has 
borne the wrongs, the insults and degradation of her social 
condition about as long as flesh and blood can endure, and 
now ten thousand voices are raised and concentrated in one 
unanimous call and demand for emancipation from a con- 
dition of slavery that is worse than death. Mothers are 
looking down from the spiritual plains of freedom to which 
they have ascended, and their hearts are pained and grieved 
at beholding the sad condition of their daughters; and it 
seems to me they could do no less than to unite in one grand 
effort for the emancipation of their suffering children. And 
these united voices from the upper spheres are a part of the 
inspiration that urges us on to the utterance of truth. Man 
has had his crucified and risen Saviour, and a John to foretell 
the coming of the new dispensation. To woman there is one 
greater than John preaching to those in the wilderness of 
social sin: Repent, ye, for the kingdom of heaven (harmony) 
isat hand. She deals neavy blows at the old tree, oppression, 
and already the leaves begin to quiver and the branches to 
tremble. Deal out your blows with a might and a will. 
Cease not from your labor until the sharp steel of your words 
penetrate the very heart of the old, scraggy, overgrown mon- 
ster of the political and social forest. Your blows are well 
directed. You seem to hit where you intend, and the chips 
fly squarely into the faces of those thatare trying to frighten 
and drive you from the forest. There is a great work before 
you; trees must be felled, the brush and rubbish cleared 
away, the sod broken up and the soil prepared for the good 
seed. In the reform field, laborers are indeed few, but their 
numbers are increasing; there are a few noble and true 
hearts that are willing to labor for humanity, and a few 
women that begin to inquire, What must we do to be saved? 
What can we do to save our daughters from being sold into 
the slavery of legalized prostitution, into the bondage of sin? 

The social questiun has been handled with gloves long 
enough. It needs a brave heart, a steady hand and strong 
nerve, as well as a sharp instrument, to probe the depths of 
the moral and social sore or evil; but it must be probed, 
deep, too, then cleansed and healed before those bodies can 
be inhabited by pure spirits. 

Go on, in the name of humanity, and the God of justice, 
and freedom will go with you to sustain and bless you. 

I, like many others, are still leaning upon some old theo- 
logical fence or society-approved post for support, but am 
gaining strength daily and hope by and by to be able to stand 
without the aid of these time-sanctified crutches. 

Yours, in the cause of truth and progression, 

MINNE Sota. 


[From the Herald of Health, April, 1874.) 
STRAY THOUGHTS, BY THE EDITOR. 


Few things ruin the body and soul of men and women so 
rapidly and completely as excesses in the indulgence of sex- 
ual passion. If there is one subject that human beings ought 
first and foremost to study and understand, it is this part of 
their nature; and yet it is one on which there is the gravest 
ignorance. And this ignorance is wholly unnecessary. The 
means of information on these subjects are abundant, and 
only prudery and false modesty keep people fromit. There 
are po more unhappy, unholy sinners in this wide world of 
ours than those who wantonly abuse their sexual nature. 
The body is a thing of time, subject to contending influ- 
ences, able to be lifted to the highest pinnacle of health and 
happiness, or sunk to the lowest depths of darkness by sick- 
ness and disease. If, then, you wish to enjoy the present 
life, in a full and true sense of the word, do everything in 
your power, by every lawful agency, to maintain the health 
and integrity of the body—the most wonderful mechanism 
of the Infinite Creator. 


MRS. DAHLGREN’S NEW BOOK. 


All the world knows that Mrs. Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren 
is an out-and-out opponent of Woman Suffrage, Spiritualism 
and Free Love. She is not second even to Mrs. Sherman in 
active opposition to the wolan’s movement in every form. 
But as she never descends to personal vituperation of those 
who, with as good motives as her own, differ toto celo from 
her, she is entitled to respectful treatment. 

She has just published a translation of the Marquis de 
(“hambrun’s book on the Executive Power in the United 
States, which is meeting very general and not undeserved 
favor. But the question forces itself upon our attention— 
Why should a woman of culture and capacity waste her time 
in political studies, and in translating treatises on constitu- 
tional problems, if she is never to have a vote in determining 
those problems? Mrs. Dahlgren sees nothing unwomanly in 
writing or translating political discussions, nor in addressing 
Congressional Committees in behalf of public measures; yet 
she cannot think it within the sphere of woman to lay her 
hand on one of those powerful ballots 

‘Which execute the freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God.” 

It is a pity that ladies like Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren and 

Mrs. General Sherman should lend their influence, large as 





He served us in the war, but has lost himself in politics ; | lend their influence to speed on the car of progress, or throw 
this last is the climax of his many failures, I care not for the | themselves recklessly under its wheels, the car will move on 


to its destined goal. R. C. 


THE NEXT GREAT BATTLE. 


TRENTON, N. J., March 15, 1874. 
To the Editor of the New York Tribune: 


Your article in a late issue, with the above caption, so 
clearly represented the feelings of the masses of the Amer- 
ican people of to-day, and has already been so heartily ap- 
plauded in this vicinity by independent minds that I am led 
to offer a few suggestions as a sequel to it, if one in so hum- 
ble a sphere of life may be allowed to enter the arena wherein 
the leading statesmen of the world are sparring. 


The **‘ Coming Man’”’ has been so long in coming that many 
have despaired of his advent in the present age, their eager- 
ness for which advent has caused them to overlook the 
necessity for a base upon which such leader must stand, a 
central principle around which he must rally his forces for 
“The Next Great Battle.’’ To offer some ideas wherefrom 
may be crystallized such basic principle is the object of this 
communication. 


I conceive that nations, like men, are governed by estab- 
lished natural laws in theircreation and progressive develop- 
ment, and that a natural correspondence may be traced 
between the developments of the nation and the man, from 
germination onward, through all their periods of growth. 
This much admitted, it comes within the province of science 
to determine to what stage a nation has reached in its prog- 
ress, and what is its next natural step in advance. A careful 
comparison of notes between earnest and competent physi- 
ologists and historians might enable them to arrive at 
definite conclusions upon this point. My system of corres- 
pondences has led me to conclude that a whole nation-child 
has not yet been born on this planet, but that the most ad- 
vanced among them are still in embryo, but very nearly 
approaching the ‘‘quickening period,’’ when the embryo 
must focalize its forces and produce a unitized fostus, or 
come to abortion from lack of vital energy to effect the tran- 
sition. 


That the various elements in this American nation are ripe 
for the focalizing process seemeth evident from the instinc- 
tive efforts within the different classes to centralize the 
forces of their respective class bodies, to which they are 
driven for self-protection from results of isolated efforts be- 
yond the resources of present out-grown conditions; those 
class bodies constituting the main roots (to use a vegetable 
correspondence) whose united forces will push their repre- 
sentative sprout another step toward sunlight. 


Though phrenology may not be generally accepted as an 
exact science, its general principles are accepted as natural 
truths by some of our wisestmen. Each organ in the head 
of a representative man of any nation is supposed to have 
its correspondence in a class body of practical operators in 
that nation. This being admitted, phrenology may be eluci- 
dated through corrospondence with national conditions, and 
the national focalizing processes may be directed through 
phrenology. Ifthe head or capital of a matured nation must 
correspond to the head of a matured man, we have a clue to 
the formation or reformation of such head in its transition 
from embryotic to foetal conditions. 


The brain of man is supposed to be naturally representa 
tive of his body, each distinct class of particles or cubes (ani- 
malcules) in the body being represented by a distinct organ 
in the brain, each brain organ being the special governor of 
its correspnding class of body atoms, particles or cubes 
This admitted, we have a clue tothe formationofa system 
of class governments in the nation, corresponding to the 
separate governments of the American colonies of a hundred 
years ago. The next step will be the formation of a genera] 
or national government, by a union of the whoie. 


Causality and comparison—the general or ‘* reasoning or- 
gans,’’ are supposed to be representative of the class or 
instinctive organs of the brain. Admit this, and our way 
becomes clearer toward the formation of a general nationa 
government, after Nature’s model, which is the man to be 
governed. 


The right side of the brain is supposed to be masculine or 
positive, the left side feminine or negative. Each instinctive 
organ on the masculine side sending one or more represent- 
atives to masculine causality, aud the corresponding organs 
on the other side sending their representatives to feminine 
causality—in the new national creation this representation 
of classes—would form two legislative bodies for the nation 
at large, corresponding to our United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, the difference being in a distinct representation of 
classes instead of a mixed representation of localities. 

Comparison being a double or central organ, is supposed 
to be representative of the two causalities, and to act as the 
judge between them. Its presiding officer in a rudimental 
or provisional government might be the practical leader of 
the new national creation. ROBERT SINNICKSON. 


PERSONAL LIBERTY. 


An Ohio subscriber asks us if we are in favor of “ Pro. 
hibitory Liquor Laws.’’ We answer, no; We are in favor of 
‘‘temperarice in all things,’’ not only in drinking wine, but 
in eating Sunday dinners, but are opposed to sending men to 
heaven by force. We consider it one of the inalienable rights 
of an American citizen to go to hell if he wants to—and a 
Bible right, too; for were it not so the God of the Bible would 
have sealed up the entrance to the “ bottomless pit,” so tha 
men could not getin. The fact that he left the gates open 
shows that he recognized the right of people to go there; an 

the further fact that he made a ‘“‘ broad road”’ leadin 

thereto, shows that he expected a greut manyto go. W 


it is, to obsolete theories in government and ultramontanism don’t want to abridge the liberties of the people, or thwar 
in religion. But truth is mighty; and whether these ladies | tte plans of God.""—The Freeman, Chicago. 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS. 





THE GREAT SENSATION: 

A Full and Reliable History of the Beecher-Tilton Scandal. 
Including Comprehensive and Interesting Biographical 
Sketches of Henry Ward Beecher, Theodore Tilton, Victo- 
ria C. Woodhull, Tennie C. Claflin and Colonel Blood; 
giving Facts and Incidents in the Lives of each never be- 
fore published. By Leon Oliver. The Book is [llustrated 
with Portraits of all the Characters. 

The prominent position occupied by the parties involved in 
this greatest scandal of the nineteenth century, has given to 
it an almost world-wide notoriety, and the partial and frag- 
nventary reports of it which have been published have doubt- 
loss done injustice to some, if not all the parties involved in 
it, and have only served to whet the appetite of the reading 
public with a desire to have the whole story truthfully and 
impartially told. This the author has done, and in such a 
Ianner as not to shock or be offensive to the most fastidious 
reader, nor to do injustice to any of the dramatis persone. 
We wish it to be distinctly understood that this work is not 
compiled from unreliable sources, nor has it been hastily 
,otten up, but it is written by one who has for years been 
personally acquainted with the interested parties, who has 
been “* behind the scenes’’ and knows whereof he writes, 
and who has had better facilities for the work undertaken 
than any man living, and he is also one well and popularly 
known to the public by his writings over a nom de plume. 
ln this work he gives facts, and lets light in where hitherto 
there has been darkness and confusion. The whole story is 
not only graphically but truthfully told, and the book is one 
of the most interesting ever offered to the American public. 

The sketch of Henry Ward Beecher has been submitted to 
several of the ablest journalists and authors in the West, 
and is unanimously declared by them to be the best and most 
cntertaining ever written of this foremost clergyman of the 
uge. He has been the subject for several biographical writers, 
hut the author in this portrays him in an entirely new, nove 
und unhackneyed style. 

In addition to the biographies mentioned, there is a very 
entertaining sketch of Henry C. Bowen, who was the first to 
circulate the story of Mr. Beecher’s moral delinquencies. 

There is also included in the work copious extracts from the 
writings and speeches of Woodhull and Claflin, giving an 
epitome of their views and theories upon their favorite 
topics—free love, social freedom, etc.,—and a description of 
the Social Utopia, to the establishment of which they have 
pledged ‘‘ their lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor.”’ 

Also what Mr. Beecher has to say about the scandal, and 
the opinions of Theodore Tilton, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
isabella Beecher Hooker, Susan B. Anthony and other noted 
characters respecting it, and the comments of many of the 
leading men and journals of the country upon this engross- 
ing topic. 

The biographical sketches are concise, yet comprehensive; 
written in a free, chatty and racy style, and are enlivened by 
characteristic and entertaining incidents and anecdotes 
never before published, and are of themselves worth more 
than the price of the entire work. 

The book is printed from beautiful new type and upon 
superior paper, in one large octavo volume of about 400 pages. 
No expense or pains have been spared to make this book one 
of real merit and value, creditable alike to the author, artist 
and publishers. It is bound in fine English muslin, library 
style, with gilt back and sides. 

Price &? 50, in best English cloth. Gilt back and sides, 23. 

All cash orders for this book, addressed to the WEEKLY, 
P QO. Box 3791, will be promply filled. 





IN consequence of bad health, D. W. Hull is compelled to 
give up his room forthe treatment of patients in Chicago. 
He will again take the lecture-field, and is ready to answer 
calls to any part of the country. Address 148 West Wash- 
ington street, Chicago, Il. 





JOSEPH JOHN’S GREAT WORKS OF ART, engraved on steel, 
“The Orphan’s Rescue,”’ price $3; “The Dawning Light,” 
with map of Hydesville, $2; ‘* Life’s Morning and Evening,”’ 








AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SPIRITUALISTS. 12m, pp. 266. | 
THE ELIxir oF LIFE; oR, WHY DO WE D:8E? 8vo, pp. 24. An | 
ORATION delivered before the above-named CONVENTION, | 
at Grow’s OPERA HovusE, CHICAGO, by VICTORIA C. 
WoopDHULL, September 18, 1873. 

The above ‘‘ Report of the Proceedings of the Tenth An- 
nual Convention of the American Association of Spiritual- 
ists,’’ is an accurate and impartial account of what was said 
and done at the above convention. The speeches are pre- 
sented to the public word for word as they came to us from 
he hands of the able reporter employed by the convention. 
The orations of the members, on both sides, discussing the 
question of ‘‘ Free Love,”’ or rather ‘** Personal Sovereignty,”’ 
are worthy of the serious attention not only of all Spiritual- 
ists but of the community at large. 

In proof that we have not overstated the merits of the 
work, we respectfully submit the generous testimony of 
Judge Edmund 8. Holbrook, who so ably defended the posi- 
tion of the conservative Spiritualists at the above conven- 
tion: 

‘*T have seen the report you have published of the doings 
and sayings of the Chicago Convention, and I take pleasure 
in saying that, in the publication of such a report, so fuil, so 
accurate and impartial as it is, you have done a work worthy 
of high commendation. Some could not be at this conven- 
tion, either for want of time or means; but now, such of 
them as may choose to read, can almost imagine that they 
were there; and theugh they may not attain whatever there 
may be in personal presence, in the eye, and the ear, and in 
soul-communion, yet whatever of principle has been evolved 
they may well discover and understand; and also, as I hope, 
they may profit thereby.”’ 

Price of the ‘‘ Proceedings’’ and the “ Elixir of Life” 50 
cents; or the ** Elixir of Life’’ alone 25 cents. Orders for 
the same addressed to Woodhull & Claflin, P. O. box 3,791, 
will be promptly filled. 





The First Primary Council of Boston, of the Universal As- 
sociation of Spiritualists, meets every Thursday evening, at 
Harmony Hall, 18% ¢Beylston street. First-class lectures 
every Sunday afternoon and evening. Seats free. 

JOHN HArRDy, Cor. Sec’y. 








THE WORD, 


A Monthly Journal of Reform—Regarding the subjection of 
Labor, of Woman, anc the Prevalence of War as unnatural 
evils, induced by false claims to obedience and service; 
favors the Abolition of the State, of Property in Land and its 
kindred resources, of speculative income and all other 
means whereby Intrusion acquires wealth and power at the 
expense of Useful People. Since labor is the source of 
wealth, and creates all values equitably vendible, the Word 
(not by restrictive methods, but through Liberation’ and 
Reciprocity) seeks the extinction of interest, rent, div- 
idends and profit, except as they represent work done; the 
abolition of railway, telegraphic, banking, trades union and 
other corporations charging more than actual cost for values 
furnished, and the repudiation of all so-called debts, the 
principal whereof has been paid in the form of interest. 

FE. H. HeEywoop, Editor. 
Terms—75c. annually in advance. 
Address The Word, Princeton, Muss. 





DR. R. P. FELLOWS. 


This truly gifted healer, who has gained such a wide popu- 
larity in the last few years, is now permanently located at 
Vineland, N. J. After years of successful practice and close 
application in the art of healing, he has earned a reputation 
as a public benefactor, curing many cases instantaneously 
that were regarded hopeless. We coincide with the Banner 
of Light in saying: ** The afflicted should avail themselves 
of his valuable services.’”’ Wewould say to those who are 
unable to visit the Doctor in person to send $1 for his Mag- 
netized Pellets. The sick are being healed by these Pellets 
who have heretofore been in perfect despair. 




















PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE [27° Send Austin Kent one dollar for his book and Dar 


phlets on Free Love and Marriage. He has been SiXtea 
years physically helpless, confined to his bed and chair. ; 
poor and needs the money. You may be even more be, 
fited by reading one of the boldest, deepest, strongest, cle, 


est and most logical writers. You are hardly well posted ™ 
this subject till you have read Mr. Kent. You who are abl 
add another dollar or more as charity. His address, 
AUSTIN KENT, Stockholm, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., Box 44 


Woodhull and Social Freedom,” and “True and False Love’ 
for 75cts. [ will add two more of the ‘* Woodhull” and “s, 
cial Freedom’’ Pamphlets for $1.00, or I will mail ten of the 
pamphlets for $1,00. In buying these you greatly aid a p)y 
sically helpless man. Austtn Kent, 





The legal rate of postage on the WEEKLY, addressed 
regular subscribers, is twenty cents per annum, or five cen 
per quarter, payable in advance. Subscribers who recejy 
their copies by letter-carriers will please hand the annual , 
quarterly postage to carriers, taking their receipts. If ayy 
higher rates are demanded, report the facts to the log 
Postmaster. The postage on copies directed to subscriber 
in New York city has been prepaid by the publishers. 





EK. M. Flagg, dentist, 79 West Eleventh street, New Yor 
city. Specialty, artificial dentures. 





SARAH E, SOMERBY, Trance Medium and Magnetic Healy 
23 Irving Place, N. Y. 





WANTED.—A first-class clairvoyant physician as a party 
in a medical institution doing a good business. Open suy 
mer aud winter. Must have from $5,000 to $8,000 for inveg 
ment. 


Address, for particulars, ?. O, Box 395, Ithaca, N. Y. 





PROSPECTUS. 
Woopuvcwui & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY. 


(The only paper in the World conducted, absolutely, upon! 
Principles of a Free Press.) 


It advocates a new government in which the people wi!!! 
their own legislators, and the officials the executors of t) 
will. 


It advocates, as parts of the new government— 
1. A new political system in which all persons of ad 
age will participate. 


2. A new land system in which every individual will bea 
titled to the free use of a proper proportion of the land. 


5. A new industrial system, in which each individual w 
remain possessed of all his or her productions. 


4. A new commercial system in which ‘‘ cost,’’ instead 
‘‘demand and supply,” will determine the price of evu 
thing and abolish the system of profit-making. 


5. A new financial system, in which the government) 
be the source, custodian and transmitter of all money, : 
in which usury will have no place. 

6. A new sexual system, in which mutual consent, entir 
free from money or any inducement other than love, shail! 
the governing law, individuals being left to make their« 
regulations; and in which society, when the individual + 
fail, shall be responsible for the proper rearing of childre 

7. A new educational system, in which all children borns 
have the same advantages of physical, industrial, me 
and moral culture, and thus be equally prepared at matur 
to enter upon active, responsible and useful lives. 

All of which will constitute the various parts of a new 
cial order, in which all the human rights of the individ 
will be associated to form the harmonious organization 0!! 
peoples into the grand human family, of which every per 
in the world will be a member. 

Criticism and objections specially invited. 

The WEEKLY is issued every Saturday. 


P. 8.—I will now mail * Free Love,” in paper cover, My. 
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Dr. Geo. Newcomer, 
THE HEALER, 
PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, 
HURD BLOCK, JACKSON, MICH. 


Thirty years’ experience. Examines diseases and 
sends prescriptions for one month for $3. Has a spe- 
cifle remedy for CATARRH and THROAT DISEASE, 
Sends by mail for $2 for four months, and with direc- 
tions two months, $1. Pile Remedy, $2. Treatments 
at rooms moderate. Warrants relief or no charge. 

146 GEO. NEWCOMER, M. D. 


SOCIAL FREEDOM 
COMMUNITY 
No. 1. 


This Institution is situated in Chesterfield County, 
Virginia, about nine miles from Richmond. It is 
founded on the principles of Social Freedom, as laid 
down in the address of Victoria C. Woodhull, in 
Steinway Hall, New York, November 20,1871. The 
Community owns three hundred and _ thirty-three 
acres of land, half of which is improved—the balance 
is valuable timber. There is a good water-power on 
it, and they propose to erect a saw mill. A few mare 
oongenial persons can be row admitted on probation 
SARAH L. TIBBALS, Pres, 
sheet of ee and a stamped 

J. Q. HENCK, Sec. 
Box 44 Manchester, Chester Co., Va. 





Address, iiclosing 4 
envelope, 
146-St 


ln 


PSYCHOMETRIC 


AND 


Soul Reading. 
MRS. H. L. LA PIERRE 


Will give those sending lock of hair and antograph a 
full reading of marked changes through life; also ad- 
vice in regard to business. Will diagnosis disease and 
ts causes from a lock of hair, and give magnetic treat- 
ment at any distance by spirit control. 


Reading and treatment by lock of hair.....$3.00. 
PORT GES Th bees conc ccedeces 0 Se 2.00. 


Address Post-oftice box 856, St. Paul, Minn. 


ce ee ee 





en eee 


DR. JNO, A. ELLIOTT 


Is now prepared to give Readings of Character, 
Delineations of Adaptability to Business, Physical 
Conditions, ete., from Autograph, Lock of Hair or 
Photograph. 

Address, inclosing Two Dollars and four three-cent 
stamps, Dr. JNO, A, ELLIOTT, care Box 4,952 New 
York P. O. 


GOLDEN MEMORIES 


OF 


AN EARNEST LIFE. 
A BIOGRAPHY OF A. B. WHITING: 


Together with selections from his Poetical Compo- 
sitions and Prose Writings. 
Compiled by his sister, R. Aucusta WHITING, 
Introduction by J. M. PEEBLEs. 


‘His years, ‘tis true, were few; 
His life was long.”’ 

** We live in deeds, not years; 
In thoughts, not breaths.” 





The work is published in response to the general 
demand for a reliable reswmé of the life, labors and 
wonderful mediumistic experiences of our arisen 
fellow-laborer in the cause of human freedom and 
Progress, and is embellished with a fine steel portrait 
Of the individual whose life it portrays. 

Price $1 50, postage 18 cents, 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by the publishers, 
COLBY & RICH, at No. 9 Montgomery Place, corner 
Of Province Street (lower floor), Boston, Mass. 

Orders may also be addressed to R. A. WuITine, 
Albion, Mich. 

WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 

_ The book is one that will be of interest to every 
Spiritualist and to all who are interested in rare and 
furlous developments of mental phenomena, while the 
travel and adventure of seventeen years of public life 
furnish incidents both instructive and amusing for the 
general reader.’’— Banner of Light. 

| ‘We will venture to say that, among biographies, 
this work stands alone, In its narratives of experience 
it is astounding.” —Hartford Times. 
bat rhe volume is replete with interesting incidents 

aremarkable life, narrated in an unaffected style.” 
Albion Mirror. 

" ull of life-like delineations, * 

"Ou. of the human.—J. 0. Barrett. 
Cannot fail to have an extensive 

Luron Commercial. 

Rich in thought and a treasur 


* It contains the 
sale,’’— Port 


idany household 





SYLLABUS OF THE 


SUNDAY EXERCISES 


AT 


DE GARMO HALL, 
No. 82 FIFTH AVE., 


| First Floor, Corner of Fourteenth Street, New York. 


First Metropolitan Congregation. 


MoRNING AT HALF-PAST TEN O'CLOCK, 


A Scientific 


BY 


Sermon 


STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS, 


IN EXPOSITION OP 


Universology, Integralism and the Pantarchal Regime, 
as the Commonwealth or Universal Institute of Hu- 
manity, and of the general scope of the Sciences; 
with some appropriate Literary and Religious Exer- 
cises illustrative of the purposes of 


THE NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


(The desk will be occasionally filled, in the absence 
or by the consent of Mr. Andrews, by other distin- 
guished Scientists and Reformer.) 


AFTERNOON AT 2 O'CLOCK. 
A Social and Spiritual Conference for the free in- 
terehange of the expressions and aspirations of all 
who are desiring a Higher Religious Life, or a better 
knowledge of the Way. 

EVENING AT 7'¢ O'CLOCK. 
Lectures and discussions, by selected speakers and 
volunteers, upon religious, scientific and miscel- 
lancous subjects. 





U. Oo. J., 


Or, United Order of Internationals, is a Secret Or- 
ganization, devoted to the best interests of the 
laboring classes. 
It is the vanguard of Social aud Political Reforms. 
For a description of its principles and purposes see 
WoovpHuL. & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY, No. 160. 
‘Khe U. O. I. meet every Sunday evening at 
at 234 Fifth street, N. Y. 
For particulars of membership, address 
T. R. KINGET, M. D., 
Cor. Sec. of U. O. L, 
234 Fifth street, N. Y. 


Pp. M., 


SPERMATORRHEA 


CURFD BY A SPIRIT PRESCRIPTION, AND 
WARRANTED, FOR $10. 


It is an ontside application. No medicine given. 


Send for free circular to 
DR. E. WOODRUFF, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Would you Know Yourself? 
CONSULT WITH 


A. B. SEVERANCE, 


The well known 


Physcrometrist and Clairvoyant. 





Come in person, or send by letter a lock of your 
hair, or handwriting or a photograph; he will give you 
a correct delineation of character, giving instructions 
for self improvement, by telling what faculties to cul- 
tivate and what to restrain, giving your present phys- 
ical, mental and spiritual condition, giving past and 
future events, telling what kind of a medium you can 
develop into, if any, what business or profession you 
are best calculated for to be successful in life. Ad- 
vice and counsel in business matters. Also, advice in 
reference to marriage; the adaptation of one to the 
other, and whether you are in a proper condition for 
marriage, Hints and advice to those who are in un- 
happy married relations, how to make their path of 
life smoother. 

Further, will give an examination of diseases, and 
correct diagnosis, with a written prescription and in- 
struction for home treatment, which, if the patients 
follow, will improve their health and condition every 
time, if it does not effect a cure. He is eminently 
practical in all advice given, as thousands can testify 
from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific, having letters 
daily from men and women for the last ten years. 
Has a word of sympathy and encouragement for the 
afflicted, advice and counsel to the young, and some- 
thing for every one to help them to meet the strug- 
gles of life that will pay them more than ten fold for 
all the money required for the delineations. 

He also treats diseases Magnetically and otherwise. 

TERMS. 
Brief Delineation 


wentres«damenks +s éa0 th + cabins ieee $1 00 
Full and complete Delineation................., 2 00 
Diagnosis of Disease..... eeibadseessewabokebes 1 00 


Diagnosis and Prescription.................. oe 
Kull and complete Delineation, with Diagnosis 
and Prescription 


Sesee@eeeeseeeGCe oe ecevesvneeeeveeses 


Address 457 Milwaukee street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
| > KR. and ELIZABETH LAWRENCE, of Ottumwa? 
*- « Iowa, will heal the sick at home from the 1st to 
the 5th, and from the 15th to the 20th of every month, 
and answer Calls away from home the remainder of 





that possesses it,” — Quy Age. 





the time. 


GREAT CENTRAL ROU 


TE. 


Q\HORT LINE ACROSS THE CONTINENT BY THE OLD ESTABLISHED AND 
\.) Popular Route via NIAGARA FALLS SUSPENSION BRIDGE or BUFFALO AND MICHIGAN CEN 


TRAL AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY LINE to Detroit and Chicago without change of cars, makine 
close connection with all Railroads leading out of Chicago to all points in the great West. 


THROUGH TicKETs to all important towns, and general information may be obtained at the Compani 


office, 349 Broadway (corner of Leonard street), New York. 


Condensed "Time ‘Table. 


WESTWARD FROM NEW YORK, 
Via Erie & Mich. Central & Great Western R, R’s 























- - — a TE EE EE ES TTT 
ee 
STATIONS.  Mepress. | tm STATIONS. | Express. | 

Ly 98d Street, N. Y........ ... | 8.30 a. w./10.45 a. m. Lv 23d Street, N. Y........ 6.45 P. M. | 
** Chambers street............ 8.40 ‘** (10.45 °° ** Chambers estreet........ if a 
© PUNO Go. nc cscccccccccs 915 “ 111.15 * a. 7.20% | 
** Susquehanna. ............ 340 p. m.| 8.12 Pp. mM, ‘“ Susquehanna............ 2.43 A. M. | 
** Binghampton............... 440 * 9.20 * ‘* Binghampton............ 3.35 
ae ) BAM: 5 7 Re 0000 errr 5.35 ** 
oY BPOROERNVEIIO. . cpnover qv dotws 8.30 “ | 150 * S BROCMGIOVINIO 6605 ccccecs 7.40 * 

6 Te Lh) ee 12.05 A M. | 8.10 * OF I s5i 4hd540 90 = 11.45 * | KEapress. 
Ar Suspension Bridge......... 1.00 * {10.00 * Ar Suspension Bridge . 12.27 P —- -——_- 
Lv Suspension Bridge.........| 1.10 a. m.| 1.35 p. m. Lv Suspension Bridge .. i ” 9.50 p. ma 
Ar St. Catherines.............. 11.35 * |2.00 * Ar St. Catherines .........../ 2.00 ** 10.12 * 

‘¢ Hamilton..... ........ 245 -* 1255 * ll, Tee | 2.55 °** 11.20 
“ Harrisburg ................ ota 13.53 ‘* |) “S@iingwisburg. 5. 0..... 666. | 3.53 * Ft 
i a Re ..| 5.35 A. M.} 5.55 °° “ London............-..+-- 555 * 2.85 a. m. 
i (i‘(<‘é weit - oa © ‘* Chatham,............ 8.12 * 5.00 * 

Me ed. cca iwdcccvttcs.eccnt Cae @ ie * OF PESOS cae « dt bob Nb Lede. 10.00 * 7.00 * 
eS oS a sven te 5a <4) 9.40 “ |10.10 ‘* |\Lv Detroit................. 10.10“ 8.10 * 
Ar Wayne Se et oe ee 10.21 ** lees 4 Ar Wayne Cres eeeesecess ogee 8.55 

ss eae 10.45 “* |11.25 yp. w. | ‘ Ypesilanti............... 11.25 * 9.287 * 
Se IR on V.eaven vies 69-464 11.00 *“ {11.48 * © BD BOOGR 65s. F589. 111.43 * 9.50 * 
a. Se 112.15 Pp. w.| 1.00 a. mw. | “ Jackson...............5. 1,00 A. M. [11.30 * 
7 en were ce ceneéeon —_ Ls <ietiees eu eras et inet 12.50 p. m 
‘* Battle Creek....... ........) 2.03 * AIR ** Battle Creek............. AIR La 
l,l 2.55 * LINE. i | | ee LINE. 2.35 * 
ets nees sneanns 604 4.82 yp. u.| 4.40 a. mw. “* Wikes........0.5....-.... 4.40 a. M. | 5.00 “ 
wt) | Pe Se ee 153 “ — ‘* New Buffalo............. eess 6.02 *‘ 
*“ Michigan City.............. 5.45 ** 5.4 “ | ** Michigan City........... 5.45 ** 6.25 * 
Es ds Fe wecebeesese 1%.18 "| 7.4% * * Calumet....... TTteTi yt | %.4at 8.00 
a POP 3 Bde i. es * Chicago. ..... pp oN se ob as | 8.00 “ 8.45 * 

Ar Milwaukee.............. ~~ RO a. u./11.50 a. m. Ar Milwaukee.............. (11.50 a. M. | 5.30 a. m 
Ar Prairie du Chein..._. 5 Pr. Ml... Ar Prairie du Chein.... ....} .... 8.55 p. m 
Ar La Croase............ 1.50 ep. w.| 7.05 a. m.|' Ar La Crosse................ | 7.05 a. Mm. | 7.05 a. m 
Ar St. Paul. 6.15 P. Mt Ar &. Panl........ iudescean 7.00 A. M. 

r'y ® °~ ° EE 8.15 A. M. sh tte eee 8.8 rp. ™. _ 

Ar Sedalia....... ..... | 5.40 Pp. M.| .... Ge I 05500+ cbbGec dbs 7 Uae Ae Be Ff ses. 
bcc iccecicesea | 8.00 “| ' Denison ........, | 8.00 “ oe 
ea 10.45 “ ‘© Galveston........ 10.00 * ne 

Ar Bismarck. aden deen ain 4 11 vO P. M | Ar Bismarck oe ee eee 12.01 Pr. M. eece 
S CIEE. . oho ds bale ch bas 5.00 a. M.| ‘* Colambus.........600+.-. | 6.30 ** tee 

ff} * “Set eee 7.30 Pp. w ~~ 806 (ake: | sare , 

i i andes mane 8.50 A. M: Ar Burlington ..............| 7.00 P. M. + ; 
eh bés cnwhsegdieetes sales 11.00 P. M. a. ss os a 7.45 A, M, | .... 

Rm a re es ° CHEYVOMME. .......00. ...-12.50 P.M. ° 

eh Oe EPPCRT ETT ere re | rrr y | nee 5.30 * apes 

‘“‘ San Francisco............. | .... es ** San Francisco........ 8.30 * eee. 

Ar Galesburg.......... 6.40 A. M Ar GOICSDERE cre es ockss sess. | 4.45 Pp. M . 
© OO OE. cd cnneo ks cand 11.15 | * Quincey ..... .. . «6... | 9.45 * . 

Fs Gd dns « cndednbis = ohh 10.00 “ | ** St. Joseph ...,........... | 8.10 A. M. |... 

et 00CCt(‘(i‘k!” i0.40 P.M.) ** Kansas City............. 9.25 * see. 

- eee 11.00 ‘** | fe Eh wa ccbeeetes odb< thee ees 

‘* Leavenworth... ..............| 12.10 * | ‘** Leavenworth ............ 12.40 noon. | .... 

a at a lal | 7.00 A. M.| | “© DOMVEF.. ....-.--eeeeees see. te. 


Through Sleeping Car Arrangements 


9.15 A. M.—Day Express from Jersey City (daily except Sunday), with Pullman's Drawing-Room Cars 
and connecting at Suspension Bridge with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, arriving at Chicago 8.00 p. m 
the following day in time to take the merning trains from there. 

7.20 p. m.—Night Express from Jersey City (daily), with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, runs through to 
Chicago without change, arriving there at 8.00 a. m., giving passengers ample time for breakfast and take 
the morning trains to all points West, Northwest and Southwest. 





CONNECTIONS OF ERTE RAILWAY WITH MAIN LINES AND BRANCHES OF 


Michigan Central & Great Western Railways. 


At St. Catharines, with Welland Railway, for Port Colborne. 

At Hamilton, with branch for Toronto and intermediate stations; also with branch to Port Dover. 
At Harrisburg, with branch for Galt, Guelph, Southampton and intermediate stations. 

At Paris, with G. W. R. branch for Brantford and with Goderich branch Grand Trunk§Rallavay. 


_At London, with branch for Petrolia and Sarnia. Also with Port Stanley Branch for Port Stanley, au 
daily line of steamers from there to Cleveland. 


_At Detroit, with Detroit & Milwaukie Railway for Port Huron, Branch Grand Trunk Railway. Also De 
troit, Lansing & Lake Michigan R. R. to Howard and intermediate stations. Also Detroit & Bay City ki. ht. 
Branch Lake 8. & M. 8. R. R. to Toledo. 

At Wayne, with Flint & Pere M. R. R. to Plymouth, Holy, etc. 

At Ypsilanti, with Detroit, Hillsdale & Eel River R. Rs, for Manchester, Hillsdale, Banker's, Waterloo 
Columbia City, N. Manchester, Denver and Indianapolis. 

At Jackson, with Grand River Valley Branch, for Eaton Rapids, Charlotte, Grand Rapids, Nuncia, Pent - 
water, and all intermediate stations. Also, with Air Line for Homer, Nottowa, Three Rivers and Cassopolis. 
Also with Jack, Lansing & Saginaw Branch, for Lansing, Owosso, Saginaw, Wenoua, Standish, Crawford 
and intermediate stations. Also with Fort Wayne, Jack & Saginaw RK. R. for Jonesville, Waterloo, Fart 
Wayne, and Fort Wayne, Muncie & Cin. R. R. to Cincinnati. 

At Battle Creek, with Peninsular R. R. 

At Kalamazoo, with South Haven Branch, to G. Junction, South Haven, etc. Also with G. Rapids & Ind. 
R. R. for Clam Lake and intermediate stations. Also with Branch of L. 8S. & M.S. R. R. 

At Lawton, with Paw Paw R. R. for Paw Paw. 

At Niles, with South Bend Branch. 


At New Buffalo, with Chicago & Mich. Lake 8. R. R. for St. Joseph, Holland, Muskegon, Pentwater and 
all intermediate stations. 


At Michignp City, with Indianapolis, Peru & Chicago R. Rh. Also with Louisville, New Albany & Ch 
cago Kh. R. 


At Lake, with Joliet Branch to Joliet. 


At Chicago, with all railroads diverging. 
DR. P. J. KOONZ, 


CA N C E R | Dentist, 
Cured without the Knife or Pain. No. 1 @REAT JONES 8T., NEAR BROADWAY 
. | NEW YORK. 
Diseases of Females | Laughing Gas administered for the Painless Extrac 
| 


tion of Teeth. 


—— 





—— -_ 


MRS. M. M. HARDY, 
TRANCE MEDIUM, 


No. 4 Concord Square 
BOSTON, 





A SPECIALTY FOR TWENTY YEARS. vasias 





For seven years Professor of Obstetrics 
and Diseases of Women in a New 
Medical College. 


Pror. J. M. Comins, M. D., 
143 East Twenty-Sixth Street, 


York 


HOURS FROM Y9 A, M. To 3 P. uw 





Perms (for Private Seance: in Regular 
|Hours): $2.00, 


NEW YORK. 
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The recent test of Fire-Proof Safes 
by the English Government proved 
the superiority of Alum Filling. No 
other Safes filled with 


Alum and Plaster-of-Paris. 


MARVIN & CO., 


265 Broadway, N. Y., 
721 Chestnut St., Phila. 





$20 The Beckwith $20 


Portable Family Sewing Machine, 
ON THIRTY DAYS TRIAL, 


WITH STRENGTH AND CAPACITY EQUAL TO ANY, RE- 
GARDLESS OF COsT. 

The Cloth-plate is the size used by a $100 Machine 
is of Polished Plated Steel. Attachments of por- 
tionate size and quality, while the entire machine has 
gorresponding finish throughout. Braider, Embroid- 
erer, Guide, Hemmer, Gatherer, four sizes of Needles, 
etc., are given with every Machine. 


NO TOILSOME TREAD OF THE TREADLE. 

Every Machine carefully Tested and fully Warranted. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CoO., 

862 Broadway, N. Y., near 17th st. and Union Sq. 142 


i 


MISS LIZZIE L. CROSBY, 
BUSINESS CLAIRVOYANT 


AND 
SPIRIT MEDIUM. 





Magnetic Treatment. 


No. 316 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Between 23d and 24th streets, 

NEW YORK. 

Terms: $2.00 to $3.00. 


MADAME CLIFFORD, 


(LATE OF 24 MYRTLE AV.), 
THE GREATEST LIVING 


Medical & Business Clairvoyant, 


HAS REMOVED TO 
222 STATE ST., near COURT, 


Brooklyn. 
Examines diseases personally and by hair, and is 
consulted on all affairs of life and business generally. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Office hours from 94. mM. till6ér.m. Life Charts writ- 
ten out fully. 


| EEE —S 


Hiours: 10a. mw. to 8 P. mM. 











THE 


“Silver Tongue” 
ORGANS, 


MANYFACTURED BY 


KE. P. Needham & Son, 


143, 145 & 147 EAST 23d ST., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1846, 





Reeponsible parties applying for agencies in sec- 
tions still unsupplied will receive prompt attention 
ani liberal inducements. Parties residing at a dis- 
tance from our authorised agents may order from our 
factory. Send for illustrated price list, 142 


PSYCHOMETRY. 


Peychometric yn for persons who &#cnd me 
their handwriting, or who will call on me in person. 


yee, $2. Address, 1,114 Coles street, Phila- 


delphia, Pa., by . MURRAY SPEAR. 








ee 


Dr. E. WOODRUFF, 
Botanic Physician. 


OFFICE AT HIS 


ROOT, BARK AND HERB STORE, 


88 CANAL ST., UP STAIRS, GRAND 
RAPIDS, Mich., 


Where for thirteen years every description of Acute, 
Chronic anc rrivatg Diseases have been successfully 
treated strictly on Botanic principles. 


NO POISON USED 
O Drawer, 391 Counse] at office Free 








Music has Charms ! 
PRICE REDUCED. 


——_— 


The Best in the World. 








WILL LAST A LIFETIME! 


35,000, 


OF,THE CELEBRATED 


HUNINGER ORGAN 


in Daily Use. 


The best musical talent of the country recommend 
these Organs. The nicest and best. More for your 
money, and give better satisfaction than any other 
now made. They comprise the 


Eureka, 
Concertino, 
Orchestra 
and Grands. 


_~-- = 





Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail, post-paid, to 
any address, upon application to 


B. SHONINCER & Co., 


142 New Haven, Conn. 


Dr. CG. A. BARNES, 
Healing Institute, 


706 W.Monnok STREET 
Chicago, Ill. 








This Institute, organized, upon the combined prin- 
ciples of 


Magnetism and Medicine, 


makes a epecialty of all those diseases which, by the 
Medical Faculty are considered incurable. Among 
these may be mentioned Paralysis, Scrofula, Rheuma- 
tiem, Dyspepsia, Epilepsy, Neuralgia, Chronic Di- 
arrhcea, Diseases of the Liver, Spleen and Kidueys, 
and especially all Diseases Peculiar to Women. 

In this last class of complaints, some of the most 
extraordinarv discoveries have recently been made, 
which surmount the Rpm that have heretofore 

the way of their cure. 
—* ecaliar advantage which the practice at this 
Institution possesses over all others is, that in addition 
to all the scientific knowledge of Medical Therapeu- 
tics and Remedial Agents which the Faculty have, it 
aleo has the unerring means of diagnosing diseases 


through 
CLAIRVOYANCE, 


as well as the scientific administration of ANIMAL 
and SPIRITUAL MAGNETISM in all their various 


forms. 

This combination of remedial means can safely be 
relied upon to core every disease that has not already 
destroyed some vital internal organ. No matter how 
often the patient affected in chronic form may have 
failed in obtaining relief. he shou!d not despair, but 
seek it from this, the only Institution where all the 
various methods of cure can be combined. 

In addition tothe cure of disease, Ulairvoyant con- 
sultations upon all kinds of business and upon ali 
forms of social affairs can also be obtained. 

Sealed letters answered. 

Reception hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 

Invalids who cannot visit the Institute in person 
can apply by letter. Medicine sent to all parts of the 
world. 


A}l letters should be addressed 


Dr. C. A. BARNES, 
Healing Institute, 706 W. Monroe Street, 
Cuicago, ILu. 


The Sexual Question 


AND 


The Money Power. 


How shall this Power be made to serve, 
instead of ruling us : 





A Lecture delivered by Lois Waisbrooker, at Jack- 
son, Mich., Dec. 14, at the Annual Meeting of the 
State Association of Spiritualists, and published by 
request. 


‘* Sister Lois—I am glad to see, in the last number of 
Our Age, the names of so many who desire you to pub- 
lish your Lecture delivered in Jackson, December 14. 
Add my name to the list of supplicants. Your ideas 
upon the money power, how it can be made to serve, 
instead of ruling us, are grand beyond a mortal’s tell]- 
ing. The Lecture was deep, logical, argumentative, 
and should be sent broadcast over the earth. 

“M L SHERMAN, M. D. 

“ ADRIAK, Mica.”’ 


Price 15 cen'~ single copy; 10 cents if sent by the 
dozen. 


Address: OUR AGE, Battle Creek, Mich. 





SENT EVERYWHERE! 


THE TOLEDO SUN. 


No 


Chromo Fraud with it. 





DON’T SUBSCRIBE IF YOU WANT IT FOR 
Wrapping paper or for cut- 


ting dress patterns, 





The Sun is printed to he read. 
BY 
PROGRESSIVE PEOPLE, 


And takes its place on the Centre Table, 
while the old 


FAMILY BIBLE 


GOES UP ON THE SHELF. 





SEND FOR THE TOLEDO SUN, 


Bdited and Published by Jno. A. Lant, at 129 Summit 
Streot, Toledo, Ohio. 


TERMS: 


$2.00 for fifty-two numbers; $1.00 for twenty-six 
numbers; 75c. for thirteen numbers, in advance, 


DR. J. C. PHILLIPS, 


Clairvoyant and Magnetic Healer, 
OMRO,7 Wis. 


Disease diagnosed at a glance by Lock of Hair, by 
letter stating age, sex and residence. 








GUARANTEES SATISFACTION. 
Examination and Prescription, $2.00. 


Dr. Phillips is faitnfal, teastworthy and successful. 
—0O. Barrett. 


Dr. Phillips, Magnetic Physician, is meeting with 
. V. Wilson. 


rood success.—Z. 


The Best of All! 


Spirit Communion, Business and 
Tests. 


MRS. E. SMITH. 
Medical and Business Clairvoyant, Trance 
Speaker, Psychometrist and Spirit Medium, 
277 MULBERRY ST., NEWARK, N. J., 
Gives advice by letter in answer to questions on all 


the affairs of life, together with Spirit Communion 
and Tests. 





BOERS BER GG BAe occ icc endeds cccccccccces $1 00 
a ss > Cabos s0sn06s coesdsen 2 00 
Spirit Prescriptions, 25 cents each, with stamp. ™ 
Medical Examinations and Business Consultations 
daily. Terms, $1. 

Public Circles every Sunday, Monday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday evenings. 

Author of ‘‘Clairvoyance made Easy.”’ Second edi- 
tion now ready. By mail, 50 cents. 

Mrs. E. Smith has been permanently located and en- 
gaged in the successful practice of her profession in 
Newark for upward of twenty years, and respectfully 
refers to the prominent Spiritualists of New Jersey 
and New York city, and the many patrons who have 
received the benefit of her experience. 

YOUR PATRONAGE I8 RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 

Address As above. 


HARMONIAL HOME, — 


1,204 CALLOWHILL ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Where the WEEKLY and other reform papers are kept 
for sale, and subscriptions received therefor. Where 
a register is kept of all who desire to form Communi- 
ties or Unitary Homes, and the location they desire, 
and what they can do financially or otherwise to start 
one. 

Address as above, 








G. D. HENCK, 


OUR AGE. 


A Weekly Journal, devoted to the Interests of 
Spiritualism in the broad sense of that term—does 
not admit that there are Side Issues. 





Can there be sides to a perfeet circle or a perfect 
sphere% A Religion which will meet the wants of 
Humanity must be both. 


Free Pres, Free Speech, (3 and has no love to | 
sell. 


Terms of Subscription, $2.50 per year. 


PUBLISHED BY 


LOIS WAISBROOKER, 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
Office GS Cherry Street, 


Battle Creek, Mich. 





EARTH CLOSETS. 


The Great Blessing of the Age. 


es 


Comfort to the Sick and 
Feeble. 


THE WAKEFIELD 


36 DEY ST. NEW YORK. 





PAMPHLET GRATIS 


Is one of the latest inventions, and has many advan. 
tages over all others. The simple act of closing the 
lid brings the earth forward and drops it directly in 
the centre of the pail, thus insuring the absolute cer. 
tainty of covering all the excrements. This is of vita) 
importance. It also has a dust or odor slide, a child's 
seat, and an extra large reservoir for dry earth or 
ashes. 


THE MACIC 





CLOSED. 


OPEN. 

Is simple in construction, automatic in action, and 
being entirely inodo1ous, may be used in any room in 
the house without offense. When not in use it is 1 
handsome piece of furniture with nothing about it to 
indicate its purpose. 


THE WATROUS. 
(With Arms.) 





CLOSED. OPEN. 


A CHILD CAN MANAGE 11. 


IT WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
LATEST AND SIMPLEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


DRY EARTH FURNISFED FREE ON REASONABLE COX: 
DITIONS. 


WAKEFIELD, from $25 to $40. 
PRICES. »MAGIC, from $16 to $30. 
WATROUS, $18 to $33. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS FREE. 


The Wakefield Earth Closet Co., 


36 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 
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Against the Laws of Life and Health, and 
their Effects upon the Father, Mother 
and Child. By Aueustus K. GarpNeR, 
A. M., M. D., late Professor of Diseases 
of Females and Clinical Midwifery in 
the New York Medical College. Twen- 
tieth Thousand. Revised Edition, with 
anew Preface, Just Ready. One vol. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1. 


INDORSEMENTS AND OPINIONS. 


From Rev. Dr. John Todd, author of the “‘ Student's 
Manual,” etc., etc.—** You have done well, and I hail 
every attempt to lift up or hold back poor humanity 
from evil most praiseworthy. Were you to hear # 
the confessions about ‘Conjugal Sing’ which might 
be made, your ears would give out under the wail.” 


“Ttisa sound, earnest book, written with know): 
edge, purpose and feeling.”"—N. ¥. 7rabune. 


_“ There is no topic properly within the range of the 
title that is not treated with competent authority and 
excellent discretion.”--N. Y. Herald. 


‘The author's words are of great import, and de- 
serve serious attention. They are, too, so delicately 
chosen that they can give no offense to the most fa 
tidious.’’—Evening Post (Chicago). 


‘It is unexceptionable in tone, and calculated toh 
very useful in its advice. We hope it will be sold a¢ 
read, and its counsels heeded.’’—Congregationali*' 
(Boston). ; 


‘It is written in the best spirit, scientific and mor ¥ 
and it ought to be read by husbands and wives, #4 
fathers and mothers.’*—WN. Y. Independent. 


 “Ttis elevated in tone, thorough and yet delica 
in treatment.""—Hame Journal, N. Y. 


Sent post paid on receipt of price by 


G. J. MOULTON, Publisher, 
108 FULTON 8T., NEW YORE: 
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